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BRITISH PESSIMISM. 


For thirty odd years the writer has 
been visiting his native land, but 
never to find such despondency 
among his friends of the industrial 
world as this year. Even those are 
now pessimistic who have hitherto 
been staunch optimists, sound in the 
faith that the Motherland would 
“somehow or other muddle through” 
and brilliantly emerge from _ threat- 
ened disaster, as she often has before 
in her long, chequered and illustrious 
history. 

There is obviously much in the pres- 
ent situation calculated to depress; 
but whether the true plucky Briton 
falls from optimism—his normal con- 
dition—to pessimism depends upon 
whether he looks backward or for- 
ward, as, when human society is 
viewed as a whole, a look forward to 
ideal conditions turns us to pessi- 
mists, bewailing its manifest shost- 
comings, failures and proofs of bar- 
barism; while the look backward re- 
assures us that humanity has crawled 
upward, and must continue to rise, 
that all goes well, though slowly, and 
we are again healthily optimistic. 

So with the anxious Briton just now 
in regard to industrialism. What a 
picture he gazes upon as he looks 
backward! He sees his country not 
only the greatest of all, but in many 


of the elements of power—in finance, 
in commerce, manufacturing, mining, 
weaving and shipping—contending suc- 
cessfully with all other nations com- 
bined. Britain in the one scale and the 
world in the other. It is only fifty-five 
years since she ceased to mine more 
coal than the rest of the world, and 
men still in active life have seen her 
manufacturing more iron and steel, 
weaving by machinery more cotton, 
woollen and linen cloth, owning more 
ships, and making more machinery 
than all others, and first in wealth 
and credit. The steam-engine, bring- 
ing steamship navigation and railway 
transportation; the hot-blast and pud- 
dling furnace—the roots of modern 
ironmaking; the Bessemer, Siemens- 
Martin and Thomas processes—the 
foundations of steelmaking; Ark- 
wright and Hargreaves, the founders 
of machine weaving—all these, and 
others of like importance in other 
branches of production, the work of 
his land alone, no other making any 
considerable contribution to manufac- 
turing progress; Britain the lonely pio- 
neer who guided the world and led her 
to modern industrialism. 

Is it to be wondered at if the proud 
Briton were sometimes prone to im- 
agine that he must be made of differ- 
ent clay from men of other lands, and 
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the natural ruler of others, appointed 
to furnish them with manufactured 
articles which they did not, could not, 
and never were intended to produce? 
If he ever did so, let him be pardoned, 
for he had very reason to believe the 
race capable of anything which had 
performed such miracles and given to 
the world the inventions which have 
revolutionized its material conditions. 
His country then stood surveying 
other lands which were under its in- 
domitable sway in many of the most 
important fields of human activity, a 
giant among pigmies; and not only in 
the domain of industrialism was her 
position commanding. Splendid tri- 
umphs in regions infinitely higher, 
notably in the development of civil 
and religious liberty, of government 
by the people, and in the colonial field, 
could readily be adduced, were such 
within the scope of this paper. “I am 
a Roman” carried little with it coim- 


pared to all that lies in “I am a 
Briton.” 
Such the picture which made the 


optimistic, perchance egotistic, Briton. 
But let this be said to his credit: no 
man of any other strain could have 
gazed upon such a picture of his coun- 
try’s achievements, masterdom and 
service to the world, and yet carry 
himself upon the whole with more dig- 
nified, unvaunting modesty, too proud 
to bluster. 

Turn now from the view backward, 
behold present conditions, and, 
presto! What a change! the optimist 
exclaims. No longer Britain versus 
the world in anything, no longer even 
first among nations in wealth or 
credit, in manufacturing, mining, 
weaving, commerce. Primacy lost in 
all. In seagoing ships still foremost, 
but even there our percentage of the 
world’s shipping growing less every 
year.’ It only increased 46,000 tons in 


and 


' Figures in this paper from ‘‘Statesman’s 
Year Book,”’ 1900. 
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five years from 1894 to 1899, and was 
9,000 tons less in 1898 than in 1896. 
Worse than all, supremacy lost upon 
the sea in fast monster steamships— 
those unequaled cruisers in war, 
which now fiy the German flag, all 
built in Germany; not one correspond- 
ing ship built or building in Britain, 
the field entirely surrendered to her 
rival. In ironmaking, Germany has 
risen from 1,500,000 to 7,000,000 tons 
per year, while Britain has stood still, 
her highest product being 9,500,000 
tons. The United States made 13,500,- 
000 tons last year, to be exceeded this 
year, while we are making less than 
last. 

In steel, the United States made 
10,638,000 tons last year,and have made 
this year, so far, more than last, while 
we are falling back from our maxi- 
mum of 5,000,000 tons of last year. 

In textiles, Lord Masham tells us in 
the “Times” that we are exporting less 
and importing more. In 1891 we ex- 
ported 106 millions, in 1899, 102 mil- 
lions sterling; in 1891 imported of tex- 
tiles 28 millions, and in 1899, 33 mil- 
lions sterling. His Lordship avers that 
Great Britain has not increased her ex- 
port trade one shilling for thirty years. 

Financially we are also rapidly los- 
ing primacy. The daily operations of 
the New York Exchange’ exceed 
these of London. Our loans at a dis- 
count find investors in the United 
States, which, so long our greatest 
debtor, is becoming our chief creditor 
nation. We offer every one who has 
confidence to subscribe our national 
note for 1001. if he will give us 93/. 14s. 
cash; Consols were at 113, and ere 
now below 95; we spend in two years 
as much upon what was expected to 
be a mere parade as the reductions 
made in the National Debt for fifty 
years; and the war is still costing one 
and one-half million sterling per week, 
soon to be increased by new levies at 
increased pay. We have just added 11 
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millions per year to our taxes when 


America, by a singular coincidence, 
has just reduced taxes by that 
amount. Britain thus handicapped 


more, and our rival’s weight lessened 
for the industrial race. 

We shall not very long be allowed 
even the boast of having the largest 
city of the world, since New York has 
to-day three and one-half against Lon- 
don’s four and one-half millions; and 
the population of the area now New 
York increased last decade 35 per 
cent., while London’s increase is only 
one-fourth as great. At rate of in- 
crease for the last five years New 
York in 1910 will almost equal Lon- 
don, in 1915 outstrip her. 

While we have stood still, United 
States exportsof manufactured articles 
have trebled in five years, and now 
reach 80 millions sterling. Our total 
exports in 1890 were 263,531,0001., and 
never again reached that sum until 
1899, when by adding 6 millions for 
ships built for foreigners, not. hitherto 
included, the exports were 264,660,- 
0col. Our imports increased during 
that period 65 millions, partly because 
we became more and more dependent 
upon foreign nations for food. 

Until recently foremost in machinery 
making, our tramways and subways 
are now equipped not only with elec- 
trical devices, but with the huge 
steam-engines required, imported from 
America. France shows exports of 
motor cars, ete., last year valued at 
one million sterling; we export none, 
and even buy from France. 

The former optimist, now a miser- 
able pessimist, continues his lament. 
As for ship-building, how long is 
primacy even in that to be left us 
when ship-plates from America reach 
Belfast and Glasgow by the thousands 
of tons, and to-day America is build- 
ing two 18,000-ton ships? The cable 
announces the launch of the first, and 
two others are contracted for, of 
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20,000 tons, 
“Celtic.” 

Our. industrial army proves as much 
out of date as our war army is ac- 
knowledged to be; our railways at 
home and in our Colonies order their 
rails, bridges and steel cars from 
America. Our men either cannot or do 
not work like the American, as _ the 
“Times” Special Commissioner has 
proved, neither do our captains of in- 
dustry compare with those in Amer- 
ica. 

Our military army system, having 
broken down, is to be reconstructed. 
The “Times” publishes a letter from 
Captain Lee, M.P., ex-Military At- 
taché at Washington, and editorially 
says Captain Lee 


to the monster 


equal 


declares that the American recruits 
are immeasurably superior to our or- 
dinary recruits, both in physique and 
intelligence. Their average age is 
nearly twenty-three; average height 
of infantry five feet eight and a half 
iuches; all of them can read and 
write; special inquiries are made into 
their character; and Captain Lee af- 
firms that in peace and war they are 
practically free from serious crime, 
and that he has never seen an Ameri- 
ean soldier drunk. Lord Lansdowne 
finds 92,000 of our recruits unfit. 


Such the choice morsels from press 
and magazine upon which the discour- 
aged Briton feeds. There are many 
others of similar import; but having 
now quoted from a recent issue of the 
“Times,” we shall close the list, al- 
though the pessimist no doubt contin- 
ues to dwell upon the contrast pre- 
sented between the backward and the 
present view, meeting all that is of- 
fered in mitigation or explanation 
with Hamlet’s exclamation, “Look 
here, upon this picture, and on this.” 
He will not be comforted. Yet com- 
fort is near, which, with your readers’ 
permission, we shall venture to offer; 
but before the proper stage of recep- 
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tivity can be reached by our pessinis- 
tic friend one step is indispensable. 
He must adjust himself to present 
conditions, and realize that there is no 
use in these days dwelling upon the 
past; and especially must he cease 
measuring his one country with the 
forty-five countries of the American 
Union, E pluribus unum. It is out of 
the question to compare 41 millions of 
people upon two _ islands, 127,000 
square miles in area, with over 500 
people per square mile (England and 
Wales), with 77 millions upon three 
and one-half million square miles, un- 
equaled in natural resources, with 
only 30 people per square mile. 

Let us proceed, therefore, upon the 
only reasonable basis, that of man for 
man, and see what follows, taking up 
the pessimistic points in order. 

First, loss of wealth and credit. 
Primacy of the world is gone in ag- 
gregate wealth only if the pessimist 
persists in measuring Britain and the 
American Union, which does not ap- 
proach Great Britain in wealth man 
for man; with nearly double the popu- 
lation it has only one-fifth more 
wealth in the aggregate. No other na- 
tion is in the race for primacy with 
Pritain, even in aggregate wealth. 
Not much cause for pessimism here, 
surely. 

Loss of credit is serious; but what 
national credit except Britain’s could 
stand an expenditure of four times 
more than its increase of revenue 
from the same taxes for twenty years 
up to 1896, and on top of that, for five 
years succeeding up to 1901, increased 
expenditure of no less than 28 millions 
sterling per year, when the taxes 
yielded only 16 millions increase. The 
strongest proof of British credit is that 
it is not destroyed; no other nation 
could have so recklessly disregarded 
the plainest dictates of sound finance, 
in the face of the warnings of succes- 
sive authorities, none more stern than 


those of the present able and coura- 
geous Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
No matter how a loyal press may 
claim unimpaired credit, the lender 
says that six and one-half per cent. of 
the amount advanced must be deduct- 
ed because credit is impaired. The 
Chancellor tells the world that the 
limit of present taxes is about reached, 
and that trade is not expanding. 

The final reply to the pessimist here 
is that the British people will soon be 
compelled to change the policy of seek- 
ing increased responsibilities through- 
out the world, of provoking wars, and 
antagonizing not only the Govern- 
ments, but—a new and portentous fact 
—the peoples of other countries, a pol- 
icy which inevitably demands the in- 
creased expenditures which have al- 
ready lost for Britain her proud boast 
of supremacy in credit—a loss of genu- 
ine prestige. 

The back of the weary Titan was al- 
ready bent when he decided to in- 
crease his burden by acquiring ac- 
knowledged paramountcy in South 
Africa. Two young Republics certified 
to be dead were annexed, but the Titan 
still finds them struggling on his back. 
Whether the present war was inevit- 
able or not is not here in question. If 
it were inevitable, so much more chary 
should Britain be in assuming respon- 
sibilities hereafter in distant parts of 
the world which carry in their train 
such tasks; for all must see that it is 
exposing Britain to dangers from 
ether quarters which may at any tinie 
reverse the present figures of Consols. 
The wonder is not that these have fal- 
len to 95, but that they have remained 
so high. With a return to the policy of 
peace and goodwill towards other na- 
tions, and ordinary prudence in not 
awakening sleeping dogs, and also in 
expenditure, credit will soon be re- 
gained. No irretrievable disaster has 
yet occurred, but the danger signal is 


up. 
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Even in credit there is only the 
United States whose credit is better, 
as shown by the prices of its bonds; 
but were it to go one-half the dis- 
tance on the road to financial troubles 
which Britain for years has traversed, 
it is improbable that even she could 
borrow upon the terms of the last ad- 
dition to the British debt. Primacy 
in credit may yet be regained. 

In mining, weaving, commerce and 
manufactures primacy has gone only 
if the pessimist persists, as before, in 
measuring Britain against the whole 
American Union. No other nation robs 
her of primacy in either of these de- 
partments, nor is likely to do so. She 
has still primacy in the aggregate, 
even against the Union, in weaving 
and foreign commerce, and in exports 
she is not much behind. Not much 
cause for discontent here, since 
against a Union of forty-five States 
she still holds first place in two, and 
is abreast in another department. 

in foreign shipping, it is true, Brit- 
ain’s former huge percentage of the 
world’s shipping declines. How could 
it be otherwise? But it still exceeds 
that of any nation twice over. Her 
lead is so decided that no man living 
is likely to see it overcome. She had 
9 million tons of shipping in 1898; the 
American Union had less than 5 mil- 
lions, Germany 1,700,000, and France 
less than a million. No cause for ly- 
ing awake o’ nights mourning over 
the position of Britain in shipping. 

So with the ship-building industry. 
It is true America is fast increasing, 
and is building monster war and mer- 
chant ships, and that Germany is also, 
and that both will prove competitors; 
but when Britain builds 865,000 tons 
per year (1898), and America only 
249,000, and Germany—although fig- 
ures are not at hand—certainly much 
less, probably not half, it is rather 
premature to take alarm. Britain 
needs and uses more ships than any 
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other nation, having coal and manu- 
factures to export and bulky food- 
products and raw materials to import. 
She need not be pushed out of primacy 
in ship-owning, for, not needing to im- 
port so much, America is at a disad- 
vantage with Britain, who has better 
loads for foreign ports throughout the 
world, out and home, for her ships. 
Therefore, if Britain loses primacy in 
ship-owning, she will well deserve to 
lose it. In ship-building it is before 
long to be another matter. She must 
not fall asleep, for America, with her 
cheap steel and timber and surprising 
workmen, is finely equipped. Here, if 
Britain hold supremacy, she will richly 
deserve the prize. 

As for the serious loss of the Atlantic 
express travel, a few words will ex- 
plain why this was inevitable, keeping 
in view Britain’s environment. The 
British steamship lines sailing between 
Liverpool and New York convey pas- 
sengers to and from Britain only, with 
her 41 millions of people. The Ger- 
man lines sailing from Bremen, Haim- 
burg, to New York, draw first from the 
whole of Northern Europe, then touch 
at Southampton, and draw part of the 
British travel, and, not content with 
this augmentation, crossing to Cher- 
bourg, they draw from Paris and all 
Southern Europe. Thus three fine 
streams of travel feed their enormous 
fast ships; the 300 millions of Europe 
are tributary to them; and homeward 
from America to Germany they draw 
all who wish to visit or have business 
with any of these millions, for the 
homeward ships touch also at Cher. 
bourg, Southampton or Plymouth, and 
land passengers. Against this the 
British lines have only tributary to 
them forty-one and one-half millions 
of people who desire passage to New 
York, and, returning from America to 
Britain, only those Americans who de- 
sire to visit the forty-one and one-half 
millions for pleasure or business. It 
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goes without saying that the German 
lines must inevitably lead in large fast 
steamers. But no cause for pessimism 
here, because British ship-owners are 
neither unenterprising nor inefficient; 
they only show their good sense by rec- 
ognizing the situation, and will hold 
more of the profit of Atlantic travel for 
Britain than if they attempted the im- 
possible. 

In ironmaking, Germany’s fifty-six 
and one-half millions of people may 
probably ere long equal’  Britain’s 
make, as Germany is gaining in popu- 
lation rapidly. But this does not 
mean any reduction of Great Britain’s 
output; it may even increase some- 
what. Her make, man for man, will 
remain greater than that of any coun- 
try except the United States. What 
more can be expected? So with steel. 
Britain’s 5 million tons product last 
year was nearly half as much as that 
of the United States, and not much 
behind, man for man, a remarkable 
fact taking conditions into account, 
showing the little giant that Britain 
is. No other nation compares with her 
in steel, even in the aggregate. No 
cause for pessimism here; but an un- 
reasonable man can, of course, easily 
lament his country’s decadence, be- 
cause it produces 5 millions instead of 
ten and one-half, which half a conti- 
nent produces. 

We come now to the question, “Is 
British foreign trade declining?” This 
has been the subject of much discus- 
sion of late, without result, because 
the question has two parts, which dis- 
putants usually ignore. Exports are 
one branch, imports another; the for- 
mer has decreased per capita, and the 
latter increased. The two combined 
show that British foreign trade is not 
declining. From 1889-98, ten years, ex- 
ports per head declined from 61. 13s. 
11d. to 5l. 16s. 2d., and imports in- 
creased from 111. 10s. 1d. to 111. 148. 1d. 
These were mostly years of low prices; 


quantities did not decrease materially. 
The recent rise in prices has swollen 
the value of both imports and exports, 
but as a rule material increase of 
quantities is not shown, except in 
greater imports of foreign food sup- 
plies. Even in these, however, higher 
prices account for some part of the in- 
crease. 

Studying the subject carefully, and 
avoiding the tendency to generalize 
from temporary causes and values cov- 
ering only this year or that, the writer 
is satisfied that the true answer to the 
question, “Is British trade declining?” 
is that it cannot be affirmed to be 
either declining or increasing, imports 
and exports combined. It has appar- 
ently reached its limit, and is not ex- 
panding, having remained practically 
stationary for, say, ten years. 

It surprises the writer that so much 
importance is attached in Britain to 
the monthly statement of exports and 
imports, as if increase or decrease in 
these were conclusive proof of pros- 
perity or otherwise. Decreased ex- 
ports may prove that home consump- 
tion is greater—the best of all condi- 
tions. Thus the steel exports of Amer- 
ica this year will be less than last, be- 
cause her own demands are greater. 
Happy country that can use its produc- 
tive capacity for its own further devel- 
opment! Every ton used for additions 
or new undertakings is productive of 
more productive wealth. Exports de- 
crease, but what goes abroad perma- 
nently develops directly the receiving 
nation, and only benefits the exporting 
nation temporarily by its manufacture. 
What is used at home develops the 
producing nation, and benefits it per- 
manently. So with imports. A de- 
crease in these may prove that the na- 
tion is more and more supplying its 
own wants. Happy nation that can do 
so! American imports are growing 
less and less for this reason. and re- 
ducing the volume of her foreign trade, 
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a sign of continued development at 
which she rejoices. Last year was one 
of great prosperity for British manu- 
factures. Exports of these in many 
lines declined, but the decrease in 
quantities of exports was the best 
proof of prosperity. There is another 
point often overlooked in considering 
exports, viz., that these are in the ag- 
gregate not to be compared with the 
amounts consumed at home. It is es- 
timated that only one-eighth of Brit- 
ain’s production is exported. But if 
we consider only manufactured arti- 
cies, we find that in pig iron 9 million 
tons are made and only 1 million ex- 
ported. In coal, less than one-sixth 
goes abroad; 220 million tons pro- 
duced, 36 million tons (average) ex- 
ported. In textiles, of linen, one- 
fourth exported, 20,000,0001. produced, 
5.000,0001. exported; in woollen goods, 
product 50,000,000/., 14,000,0007. only 
exported. In cotton goods alone does 
the amount exported reach the amount 
consumed at home. The total annual 
exports average 235,000,0001.; if we es- 
timate 12 per cent. profit upon these, 
the gain is 28,000,0007. The increase in 
national expenditures during five 
years, not including the present war 
eost, is just this figure; therefore, 
should such expenditure become per- 
manent, the gain arising from all the 
exports of Britain has been absorbed 
chiefly in supposed empire-making and 
its inevitable armaments. “The vast 
interests of Britain in China” are 
much in evidence at present, but 
shrink upon examination. The 
amount that China takes of British 
products is only 5,000,0007. per annum. 
Little Holland takes one-half more, 
and so does little Belgium; and the 
Brazilian and the Venezuelan republics 
each take more. A very big war can 
easily be stirred up there, costing 
thousands of lives and a bundred mil- 
lions or two, which cannot well be 
spared, all in the cause of protecting a 
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paltry tive millions worth of trade, 
yielding perhaps, 600,0001. or 700,000/. 
per annum profit. Nor is Chinese trade 
likely to increase much, for the Chi- 
nese need little that is made by West- 
ern nations. Great increase of her 
consumption of British goods is not 
probable, in the opinion of the writer, 
who has some knowledge of that 
strange land. 

It is pitiable to see so many lives lost 
and so much money squandered in pur- 
suit of shadowy dominion over barren 
territory in far-off, sparsely populated 
lands, ostensibly to secure new mar- 
kets for British products. The mar- 
kets of uncivilized lands amount to so 
little, and Britain has no advantages 
from her nominal sway under the pol- 
icy of free trade; for trade does not 
follow the flag—it follows the lowest 
price current. Loyal Canada buys 
three times as much from the United 
States as from Britain. Even her 
Union Jacks she buys in New York. 
If 2s. 6d. per year were added to the 
purchasing power of the British peo- 
ple for home products, the market 
would be enlarged to the extent of all 
its exports to China; less than 64. per 
head would equal the profit. One 
pound per head would give Britain 
more new trade than her total exports 
to India and South and East Africa 
combined; or to Canada and Australia, 
China and Japan combined; to Ger- 
many, Itaiy and France combined; or 
to the United States, Brazil, Argentine 
and Canada combined. and equal to 
one-half of the total export trade to all 
British possessions, which is 80,000,- 
0001. per year. If the 28,000,0001. of in- 
creased Government expenditure per 
year incurred during the past five 
years were stopped, and spent by the 
people at home upon British products, 
this would give a new market equal- 
ing that of Canada, South and East 
and West Africa, Foreign Africa, 
South and East, and the West Indies, 
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Ceylon and Hong Kong. Conquering 
new territory for markets abroad is 
dropping the substance for the shadow 
—chasing rainbows. The case against 
this policy is closed. Trade has not in- 
creased. The true statesman will soon 
turn his attention to the bettering of 
conditions at home, for it is here that 
the greatest increase of British trade 
can most easily be effected. A profit- 
able home market is the strongest 
weapon that can be used to conquer 
markets abroad. 

Prominent speakers sometimes state 
that Britain is lightly taxed. Com- 
pared with Germany and the American 
Union this is certainly incorrect, and 
it is these countries which Britain has 
most to fear industrially. It is not in- 
tended to convey the idea that Brit- 
ain’s taxes can possibly be as low per 
head as those of the United States, 
but the fact that they cannot be so is 
an additional reason for weighing 
carefully the resources of the country. 

The British Government’s expendi- 
ture is now close upon 31. per head; that 
of the United States 11.,? the cost of 
the Spanish and South African wars 
being each excluded. Here is a load 
of about 80,000,000/7. per year for the 
United Kingdom, nearly 2/. per head 
with which the forty-one and one-half 
millions of Britons are handicapped. 
This is nearly three times the total di- 
rect profit made at 12 per cent. upon 
Britain’s entire exports. The German 
only pays 11. 7s. 6d. per head. 

The last fiscal year left the Republic 
with a surplus of sixteen millions ster- 
ling after paying ordinary expenditures 
and the cost of the Philippine war also. 
Hence the remission of taxes to the 
extent of eleven millions sterling. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is buying 


2In giving the expenditure of the United 
States Government at £1 per head the years 
previous to the Spanish war aretaken. Taxes 
to the extent of £11,000,000 have since been 
abolished, equal to three shillings per head. 
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up Government bonds with his sur- 
plus revenues. The amount of gold 
in the Treasury was never so great— 
it recently approached a hundred mil- 
lions sterling. After British employ- 
ers and employed reach the American 
standard of economical production, 
Britain will still remain heavily handi- 
capped in the industrial race by the 
enormous load of taxation under which 
her producers labor as compared with 
America. It seems to the writer that 
this should be one, if not the chief, 
controlling factor in determining the 
world-policy of the nation. It must 
soon force itself upon statesmen. 

The debt of the States of the Ameri- 
can Union is now only 202 million dol- 
lars in the aggregate, having fallen 
from 298 million dollars in 1880. This 
is less than a million sterling per State, 
and takes no account of the sinking 
funds, which in many cases almost 
equal the debt. The American is sur- 
prisingly careful about incurring 
debts, the States and cities being con- 
Stitutionally prohibited from exceeding 
certain percentages upon the property 
assessment. He is in strong contrast 
to the Canadian and Australian in this 
respect. 

The backwardness of Britain in elec- 
trical machinery and equipment, motor 
cars, etc., is due to the natural conser- 
vatism of the race. The French are 
more disposed to experiment with nov- 
elties, and the maker there sees a 
home demand, which is, as just stated, 
the surest foundation for capturing the 
foreign market. Britain may still 
overtake her quicker neighbor—her 
new plants should soon drive out the 
latest industrial invader; then exports 
will begin. It is not always he who 
starts first who ends first. The writer 


It is but fair, however, to say that last year’s 
permanent appropriations were greater than 
before the war, and annual expenditure will 
be somewhat over £1 to-day, notwithstanding 
the reduction of taxes named. 
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expects Britain soon to be in the front 
rank here. 

The armies of Britain, industrial and 
military, are the next problem which 
troubles the pessimist. Their ineffi- 
ciency arises from the same cause— 
neither has had foes worthy of its 
steel in recent times, the industrial 
never till now. Both employer and 
employed retain much of the easy-go- 
ing indifference generated by the past 
monopoly of production. The military 
army has not faced civilized white foes 
for more than a generation. It has 
won glorious victories very easily by 
shooting down thousands armed with 
spears, producing in the victors the 
dangerous impression that 25,000 Brit- 
ish troops could march anywhere and 
do anything. Upon trial methods and 
equipment were found behind the 
times like those of the industrial army. 
Both have been playing at work. The 
writer (the Hon. George Brodrick) of 
“A Nation of Amateurs” in this “Re- 
view” for October 1900 hits the nail on 
the head. It is as if Arthur Balfour 
and Herbert Gladstone challenged 
Vardon and Taylor, and fondly imag- 
ined they could score. 

But that is not the end of the matter. 
The qualities of the race lie dormant 
and are still there: the dogged endur- 
ance, the ambition to excel. the will to 
do or die, are all there, but it has not 
been necessary to drill them into disci- 
plined action. Let serious disaster 
come in industry or war; let British 
trade really be captured by others, and 
decline to the point of closing mills 
and bringing home to employer and 
employed that it is change or ruin; or 
let the sceptred isle be invaded and 
the hitherto self-satisfied amateur offi- 
cer see in his army life not a fashion- 
able pastime, but a serious profession 
like that of the navy, and the soldier 
that he has rifles instead of spears to 
face, and it is do or die for the salva- 
tion of his country, and the world will 
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then see—but perhaps not till then— 
what wonders the race can still per- 
form when it fights, not for shadowy 
paramountcy over others, but for home 
and country. 

The blood has not deteriorated. We 
see how the British workman develops 
when, in competition with the Ameri- 
can, in the mills of the Republic he 
takes his coat off. 

Thus the industrial situation, sombre 
as it is, and dangerous as it might 
readily become, is not the chief source 
of danger to Britain to-day, because, 
after an awakening more or less rude, 
and in all respects salutary, it can well 
be left to work out its own salvation 
by adopting the changes required both 
by employer and workman, and which 
are quite within their power, to enable 
the country to maintain its trade in 
competition with others. It is the 
financial and political situation which 
is alarming, for it needs no prophet to 
foretell that a continuance of the ag- 
gressive temper which alienates other 
Governments and peoples, and which 
has mistaken territorial acquisition for 
genuine empire-making, must soon 
strain the nation’s power and lay upon 
its productive capacity such burdens 
as will render it incapable of retaining 
the present volume of trade, which is 
essential to the preservation of Brit- 
ain’s position as foremost in the world, 
financially, commercially and industri- 
ally (American Union, hors concours). 

If ever a nation had clear and unmis- 
takable warnings, as the writer thinks, 
that the time has arrived when it 
should henceforth measure its respon- 
sibilities and ambitions throughout the 
world with its resources, and cut its 
garment according to its cloth, it is 
the dear old Motherland of the race, 
with its trade stationary, an army of 
thirty thousand men or more to be pro- 
vided for in South Africa, even after 
peace comes, its expenditures and 
taxation increasing, and its promises 
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to pay already at such a discount as to 
attract capital from across the Atlan- 
tic. Rocks ahead, sure enough; but 
this does not mean that the officers of 
the ship of State are to drive it full 
steam upon them. On the contrary, it 
should mean that the rocks, being now 
in sight, will be avoided. 

The prime quality of the race—its 
“saving common-sense,” inherent in 


The Nineteenth Oentury and After. 





men of all parties—may be trusted to 
see that the good ship Britannia so 
steers her course hereafter as to ensure 
her safety and to keep her strong for 
the many long and prosperous voyages 
she is destined yet to sail, not only for 
her own advantage, or that of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race, but, as the writer 
has never ceased to believe, for the 
advantage of the world as a whole. 
Andrew Carnegie. 
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Kings and the seed of kings, they sit 
From royal charges exempt, 

Yet earn in many a restless fit 
Their tribute of contempt. 


Rich, lettered, leisured, in their band, 
No strenuous soul is known: 

They hint their mission, hat in hand, 
Mendicants for a throne. 


Merchants of hate, their game they play 
With counterfeiting face; 

The blood of old Egalité 
Still rankles in the race. 


Like him, they hail the general wrack, 
Like him no sword they draw, 

But tempt a frantic folk to sack 
The citadel of law. 


One kissed in court the branded cheat— 
O brave bid for a crown! 

With justice trampled in the street, 
He flung their lilies down. 


Not theirs the path of France to shape, 
To speak her mind aloud, 

Who coidly in their wisdom ape 
The madness of a crowd. 


Whatever shame and black mischance 
May, in the scheme of things, 

Await distracted, staggering France, 
70d send her no such kings, 





Stephen Gwynn. 
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THE SALON AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


So far as outward circumstances are 
concerned, this year marks an epoch 
in the history of the Paris annual art 
exhibition, inasmuch as it has again 
attained, after several years of tem- 
porary and uncertain location, to a per- 
manent home, and in a building which, 
unlike the old Palais de l’Industrie, is 
itself a work of art, a piece of archi- 
tecture which is a worthy shrine for 
the less permanent and monumental 
arts of sculpture and painting. Hence 
this seems a fitting opportunity for an 
estimate of the present position of 
French art, as illustrated in the con- 
tents of the two Salons which share 
between them the sumptuous spaces 
of the great new palace in the Champs 
Elysées. 

No one who cares for architecture on 
a great scale would wish the building 
smaller, so far as effect is concerned, 
but French painting might be rid of 
some temptations if the space for its 
annual illustration were more circum- 
scribed. The opportunities afforded 
by the Palais de I’Industrie for a riot 
of huge canvases, and a bewildering 
multiplicity of smaller ones, seem even 
exceeded in the new galleries, which 
impress one as being, if anything, still 
more extensive than the range of the 
Palais de I’Industrie; and to fill these 
acres of wall space the standard of ar- 
tistic work is inevitably sacrificed. 
And, as if this were not enough, the 
artistic forces of Paris must be still 
more weakened and divided by the 
maintenance of a rival Salon. Those 
who wished best for French painting 
had rather hoped that this schism 
might be healed, and that when the 
“New Salon” effaced itself last year, 
apparently through sheer inability to 
find a resting-place after the “Galerie 


des Machines” had been annexed for 
the Great Exhibition, it would not re- 
appear, and that what was best and 
strongest in it would go to raise the 
standard of the larger collection of the 
“Old Salon.” But the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts, with its double suite of 
galleries included within what is ex- 
ternally a single building, seems to 
have been insidiously planned with a 
view to keeping up the duality of the 
annual exhibitions. 

No doubt it may be urged that there 
are always two schools or tendencies 
in art—that which is content with the 
existing position and with appealing 
to commonly accepted standards, and 
that which is tentative and experi- 
mental, reaching out after new ideals 
beyond the range of contemporary 
popular sympathies. It was supposed 
that the New Salon represented the 
latter or idealizing school; the Old 
Salon was the picture-show for the 
people, the new one that for the artist 
and idealist. But the New Salon, as 
represented this year at all events, is 
no longer strong enough for the posi- 
tion. The loss of Puvis de Chavannes 
was irreparable; and M. Carolus- 
Duran, who after him, oddly enough, 
was its most notable support (“Powers 
eternal! such names mingled!” one 
might say), no longer provides a whole 
group of strikingly attired fashionable 
portraits; he contents himself with 
one this year, not in his most majestu- 
ous style, and otherwise puts them off 
with his landscapes, which, it may he 
surmised, they do not much want. It 
may be admitted that in the New 
Salon the general tone is quieter and 
less obtrusive than in the Old: that 
there are a certain number of small 
and rather delicate works, landscape 
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especially (in spite of the loss of Cazin 
—another serious blow), which would 
be killed in the glare of the other ex- 
hibition. But the fact remains, never- 
theless, that whatever may be said 
about the rampant tendencies of Old 
Salon art, there are to be picked out of 
the latter exhibition a considerable 
number of fine and important works, 
and some great ones; and that in the 
New Salon this year there is not a 
single painting of the first importance 
in respect of subject, scale and style; 
while there are some things, such as 
M. Giran’s big picture “Gaité Mure,” 
which are more artistically coarse and 
vulgar than anything in the Old Salon. 
Such a work as this is completely out 
of the assumed program of the New 
Salon; but what would you? The 
wall space is there, and it must be 
filled somehow. This surely cannot 
last. 

It is supposed to be the glory of the 
New Salon, however, that it has re- 
tained M. Rodin, whose seated figure 
of Victor Hugo occupies the central 
position in the sparse and not very in- 
teresting collection of sculpture. M. 
Rodin is potentially—was in fact—a 
great sculptor, and would still be one 
if he would be content to “sculpt” 
honestly and conscientiously, instead 
of seeking an adventitious repute by 
flinging half-finished ébauches in the 
face of a mystified public. When his 
really fine and pathetic work, “L’Age 
d’Airain,” was exhibited many years 
ago at the Royal Academy, the present 
writer, at all events, at once recog- 
nized it as the work of a man of 
original genius, and was, as far as he 
observed, the only person who at the 
time expressed in print an adequate 
appreciation of its value.’ But since 
the exhibition, and the acceptance by 

1The mere fact of its exhibition at the 
Academy seems to be unknown or forgotten 


now, for I saw an illustration of it the other 
day, in an illustrated art paper, as a work 
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the quidnunc school of critics, of his 
ghoul-like figure of Balzac, he and his 
public seem to have all gone mad to- 
gether. His Victor Hugo is the half 
of a nude figure, the head roughed out 
into a fine conception, not exactly 
of the likeness of Hugo, but of Hugo 
as M. Rodin thinks he ought to have 
looked; the torso about equally fin- 
ished; the whole right half of the fig- 
ure below this is left a shapeless mass, 
and though the left leg is modelled, 
the roughed-out foot looks more like 
a bear’s paw than a human foot. Of 
course there is no _ pedestal—that 
would be too commonplace; the 
roughly-sketched block is supported on 
a pile of planks. All this is part of 
the same system of affectation; it is to 
be supposed that whatever M. Rodin's 
hand has touched is to be accepted as 
it stands, in however crude a state. 
The public who are taken in by this 
kind of “pose” are very foolish, and 
the so-called critics who bolster it up 
are more foolish still. 

Of the immense exhibition of the 
Old Salon it may be said that it is su- 
perior to those for three or four years 
back, in the sense that there is a 
larger proportion than usual of works 
that appeal to the intellectual and not 
to the merely sensuous perceptions, 
and which are something more than 
mere representations of fact or event. 
But there is unfortunately no indica- 
tion of any attempt at a new departure 
in the way of clearing the exhibition 
of vulgarities and monstrosities on an 
immense scale. M. Lalire, for in- 
stance, is still allowed to occupy a 
great space of wall with his annual 
“hash of nudes” on an immense scale, 
each of which is just like the last, and 
the title of one wonld do equally well 
for any of the others. The taste for 
unknown to the English public. It was 
placed, not very conspicuously, immediately 


on the left of the entrance door to the octa- 
gon room. 
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horrible subjects, which presumably 
exists among a section at least of the 
Paris crowd, is still allowed to be 
catered for by such barbarities as M. 
Surand’s large picture of Caligula look- 
ing on at the feast of lions and tigers 
on living victims; a painting which 
has absolutely nothing to recommend 
it except the sensational character of 
the subject—so far as that is a recom- 
mendation; it has not even a convinc- 
ing realism. “Conscientious nudes,” 
destitute of beauty either of color, 
form or sentiment, serve only to show 
into how many attitudes the figure 
feminine can be contorted. “Susanna 
and the Elders” still goes on. All 
these pointless nudities and barbarities 
seem to have acquired a prescriptive 
right to exhibition; they are matters 
of course. It is hardly to be wondered 
at that such an artist as Puvis de 
Chavannes should have _ rebelled 
against an exhibition in which such 
things were favored. If the jury of 
the Oid Salon would for once pluck 
up spirit to reject such pictures as M. 
Lalire’s and M. Surapd’s, and to show 
practically that a nude study must 
have something more than mere nudity 
to entitle it to a place, they would at 
one blow do much towards getting 
French painting into a healthier con- 
dition. 

Of the immense canvases which are 
collected in the lofty gallery at the head 
of the main staircase, some are wel- 
come as representing the encourage- 
ment and opportunity afforded in 
France for decorative painting on a 
great scale, and which is so sadly waut- 
ing in England. The three largest works 
of this class are ceiling paintings, not 
all equally suited for such a position. 
M. Bonnat’s “Justice” certainly is not, 
for the double reason that it is too 
heavy in color, and therefore must tend 
to bring down the ceiling, and that the 
central figure of Justice, solidly en- 
throned, must necessarily appear prone, 
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with face downward, when the work 
is fixed in position; it is intended for 
the ceiling of a room in the Cour d’Ap- 
pel. All ceiling paintings composed in 
this kind of rigid manner involve, when 
in position, a confusion to the eye and 
mind in regard to the “right way up,” 
so to speak; figures in a ceiling, if used 
at all, should float, not sit or stand. 
Generally speaking, the French under- 
stand and recognize this condition of 
ceiling painting; the large painting 


by M. Ferrier, for instance, for 
the ceiling of the foyer of the 
new theatre at Nimes, is an ad- 
mirable and truly decorative work; 


the subject is “La Poésie Provencale 
présente Mireille & la Poésie Fran- 
caise.” M. Marioton’s ceiling painting 
for a private residence, in the same gal- 
lery, shows also the quality proper to 
ceiling painting, a form of art to which 
M. Marioton has specially devoted him- 
self, and which he thoroughly under- 
stands. Other artists seize the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the existence of a 
very large and lofty gallery to indulge 
in easel paintings on an immense scale, 
which are not decorative in character, 
and of which it is difficult to under- 
stand the object, beyond that of mak- 
ing a sensation at the Salon. Thus we 
have M. Chalon’s immense but totally 
uninteresting picture of “Phryne aux 
fétes de Venus,” which is not even 
beautiful; and M. Béroud’s exceeding- 
ly theatrical “Paradis Perdu,” where a 
colossal Adam and Eve, the one brown 
and the other white, for effective con- 
trast, come down a rocky slope from 
the gate of Eden. Harsh in color and 
theatrical in style as this work is, it 
must, however, be admitted that there 
is a certain power about it; but surely 
life-size might have sufficed the painter. 

Amid the crowd of pictures in the 
smaller galleries, which form a suite 
completely encircling the building, and 
leading back again to the great gallery, 
there are really a considerable number 
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of fine works; some which assert them- 
selves even here, others which lose very 
much from their surroundings, and 
would be better appreciated in a 
smaller and more select collection. But 
almost every legitimate object in pic- 
torial art is illustrated, and well illus- 
trated, in some one or more of the lead- 
ing pictures. That is rather, perhaps, 
the line of thought which the whole 
show suggests; why is this or that sub- 
ject painted, and how far does the re- 
sult justify itself, or represent a legiti- 
mate aim in painting? M. Gervais 
paints purely for beauty—beauty of 
form and color in the human figure; he 
takes a “Féte in honor of Bacchus and 
Ariadne,” not because he wants a sub- 
ject, but because the public want one; 
they must know what a picture is 
about; he chooses classic scenes not to 
revive them archzeologically, but to 
paint human figures under their most 
beautiful aspect. The present picture, 
crowded with figures, backed by a blue 
sea and hills in clear light. is not, how- 
ever, equal in mere beauty to some of 
its predecessors; and, having a high 
horizon, it should have been hung low- 
er; a mistake is constantly made in 
this respect both at the Salon and at 
the Academy; a work with a high hori- 
zon should always be hung low, so 
that the spectator may get something 
like the true point of view. M. Henri 
Martin aims at beauty too, but not the 
beauty of physical bloom; his desire is 
beauty of sentiment, combined with 
decorative effect. His “Bucolique” is 
a translation into his _ pointelliste 
method of work, of a sloping pastoral 
glade with old-world figures of men 
and women and children, and sheep 
like the decorative sheep in the margin 
of Blake's illustrations to the Book of 
Job—“a haunt of ancient Peace” 


through which float two angelic figures, 
the guardian spirits of the pastoral life. 
This is not Bible illustration, yet there 
is something biblical in the spirit of it; 
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it is a piece of purely poetic painting, 
human in interest, yet conceived in a 
kind of religious spirit. M. Rochegrosse 
aims at having a double row of curious 
spectators before his triptych of Solo- 
mon and the Queen of Sheba; when a 
painter brings industry and a certain 
ability to that object, he seldom misses 
that kind of success, such as it is; and 
M. Rochegrosse’s work is the popular 
sensation of the Salon. It is totally de- 
void of intellectual interest, but as a 
brilliant and inventive concoction of cu- 
rious detail in architecture, ornament 
and costume, it merits the attention be- 
stowed on it by the groundlings. 
What the French call decorative land- 
scape—a branch of art almost un- 
known, or at least unpractised in this 
country, received a great impulse from, 
if indeed it was not to some extent an 
invention of, the genius of Puvis de 
Chavannes, whom M. Thomas attempts 
to emulate in his large painting “Les 
Bergers,”’ hung in the great gallery, and 
intended for the Mairie of Tours. But 
he misses true decorative effect from 
the coldness and deadness of his color. 
Puvis de Chavannes, it is true, painted 
works of this kind in subdued demi- 
tints—in any other method they are 
bound to be a failure, for a decorative 
landscape must not approach the plane 
of realism; but his tones were always 
clear and pearly, not heavy and som- 
bre. Mdlle. Marie Carpentier, working 
in a different and warmer scale of color, 
yet succeeds admirably in her “Repos 
—panneau décoratif,” a solemn wooded 
landscape in evening light, peopled by 
two or three calm, draped figures. An- 
other kind of “Panneau décoratif” is 
shown in the M. Quost’s curious flat 
treatment of groups of flowers, be- 
tween which are seen gray silhouettes 
of figures in the background. It is a 
Government Commission, for what end 
is not stated; but it looks more like a 
cartoon for tapestry than a picture, and 
should have found place among the ob- 
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jets d'art in the ground floor galleries. 
Two religious pictures of a calm and 
severe beauty find an uncongenial po- 
sition among the Phrynés and other 
rampant things of the great gallery; 
M. Hippolyte Flandrin’s “Jeanne d’Are 
en Priére,”? and M. Benner’s “Retour 
de la Fontaine,” the Virgin with the 
child Christ walking before her; a pic- 
ture of great beauty and purity of style 
and feeling. These are not so much il- 
lustrative as distinctly religious paint- 
ing; M. Flandrin’s is for a church; the 
object in both is not to increase the 
knowledge but to touch the feelings of 
the spectator. As has been before ob- 
served in these pages, the use of the 
art of painting to revive or give more 
distinct impression of a scene in past 
history or manners is perfectly legiti- 
mate, even at the cost of bestowing 
more attention on reality than on ar- 
tistic effect; it is one of the things 
which painting can do for us, in a 
sense in which literature cannot; but 
this Salon does not include any very 
remarkable work of the historic class. 
M. Ridel has found another kind of 
scope for painting, in the poetic treat- 
ment of figures of modern society, as 
in “L’Adieu,” and other works, per- 
haps superior to this, in former years; 
he indicates the costume sufficiently 
te stamp the figure as that of the lady 
of the present moment, but keeps it 
very subdued in treatment; it is the 
personages and the expression of their 
feelings that make the picture, the cos- 
tume only serves as an indication of 
social status, not as an object in itself. 
In this peculiarly intellectual treat- 
ment of modern society subjects, M. 
Ridel seems, for the present, to stand 
almost alone. Of pictures of every-day 
life of the humbler class there are some 
pleasant and unaffected examples—in- 


2 Why do the French persist in printing the 
name of their heroine “Jeanne d'Arc,” as if 
she had been a lady of family, instead of a 
peasant girl? She was simply Jeanne Darc, 
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teriors of children’s schools or chari- 
table institutions, &c. Then there are 
the pictures with a social moral—“Vis- 
ite 2 lusine, aprés une soirée chez le 
Directeur,” where the figures of people 
in evening dress are contrasted with 
the grime and glare of the foundry— 
this looks as if it were a leaf out of 
Zola’s wearisome economic romance, 
“Travail,” and M. Duvant’s large trip- 
tych “La joie du Travail,” where in the 
wings are the artisans working at the 
great Exhibition structures, and in the 
centre the lamp-light féte on the Seine 
—a homily which is surely irresistible; 
and there are the pictures with what 
may be called a “social im-moral,” like 
the garden scene where a guilty elope- 
ment is in hatching (I found an Eng- 
lish couple much puzzled over the 
enigmatic title, “L’embarquement pour 
Cythére”), and which is only worth no- 
tice because it is so oddly like a page 
out of a French novel, where you are 
sure, sooner or later, to come on “Elle 
s’obandonna.” Among the nudes which 
justify their existence either by senti- 
ment or execution, M. Printemps’ fig- 
ure reclined amid the fallen leaves in 
a forest—“Songe d’Automne,” is really 
poetic; and a small picture by M. 
Zacharie, “Femme a loiseau.” a nude 
woman kneeling with her face fore- 
shortened, playing with a bird at the 
end of a string, is not only a pretty 
fancy, but is one of the best painted 
things, in the way of color and texture, 
in the whole exhibition. 

There are a good many fine portraits, 
but it seems a pity that the French do 
not adopt, in portrait-painting, a little 
more of M. Ridel’s system of suppres- 
sing the costume; at all events when 
they get a subject that is worth it. 
That kind of purely intellectual por- 
trait which seems to convey the mind 


or, in English form, Jane Dark; she had no 
claim, and certainly would have had no de- 
sire, to have the aristocratic apostrophe 
thrust upon her. 
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as well as the person of the sitter, like 
Mr. Watts’s of Herr Joachim, and Mil- 
lais’s of Gladstone and Lord Shaftes- 
bury, one does not seem to meet in the 
Salon; all the costume is precise, fin- 
ished, hard even, and forms an essen- 
tial element in the picture. M. Benja- 
min-Constant’s portrait of the Pope, 
however, has a wonderful amount of 
character in the head; it approaches, 
in this sense, to some of Millais’s por- 
traits; and in this case the sumptuous 
costume is in keeping, and the mass of 
searlet is treated so as to give bril- 
lianecy and distinction to the whole. 
Among the portraits of ladies there are 
some of great dignity and effective- 
ness; M. Lefebvre’s “Yvonne,” notable 
for the fine lines in which the figure 
and costume are designed; M. Lauth’s 
two half-lengths, very fine in color and 
broader and less hard in execution of 
the costume than some others. M. Roy- 
bet’s bust portrait of a man wearing 
eyeglasses is a remarkably forcible 
piece of realistic painting. 

Military subjects are pretty numer- 
ous, some on a large scale, but not in 
general of the first order, and this class 
of pictures would hardly claim special 
notice but for one small and most 
clever and spirited work by M. Ser- 
gent—Napoleon at Marengo, “Attend- 
ant sa Reserve.” <A quotation from a 
contemporary account relates how the 
First Consul was seen seated on the 
bank at the edge of the high-road, hold- 
ing his horse by the bridle. and looking 
intently in the direction whence the re- 
serves were to come up. Painters of 
Napoleon pictures too often seem to 
forget that he was in his earlier days, 
a man of slight and youthful-looking 
figure; M. Sergent paints him thus, 
seated in the midst of the battle as 
calmly as if he were at a picnic, but 
with a remarkable expression of con- 
centrated energy of expectation as he 
looks down the road for his fresh 
troops: you can feel that every minute 


is like an hour. This is one of the most 
real pictures of a battle incident I have 
seen, and one of the best recent con- 
tributions to the illustrations of Napo- 
leon’s career. 

It is, perhaps, on landscape that the 
Old Salon may best pride itself. The 
most perfect works in the galleries in 
point of style are M. Harpignies’s two 
landscapes, not on a very large scale; 
both consist of foreground trees with 
a distance beyond; in the finer of the 
two, “La téte de chien,” a view near 
Mentone, the execution of the foliage 
is so broad and free and natural that 
the trees seem to have grown rather 
than to have been painted; then in each 
the tones in the distance are so true. 
Yet this is not realistic landscape; it 
is the translation of landscape into 
painting, with a full recognition of the 
distinction between nature and art; the 
balance of style is perfect; it suggests 
Constable with an added refinement of 
handling. In this matter of style M. 
Harpignies stands alone among living 
landscape-painters. M. Didier-Pouget 
has a very large landscape in the great 
gallery, painted with great power, es- 
pecially in the foreground: but he 
seems to be lapsing a little into the 
repetition of a special effect. M. Quig- 
non exhibits only small works, not at 
all equal to what we have formerly 
had from him. But there are many 
landscapes, large and small, which 
claim admiration for their fine and 
broad style, and among them it is grat- 
ifving to find an English painter, Mr. 
Alfred East, making an excellent ap- 
pearance with 2 comparatively small 
landscape, “L’étang mystérieux,” which 
is quite in French style, and seems in 
its right place at the Salon rather than 
at the Academy. 

In wandering among the bewildering 
crowd of sculptures in the central 
court, it is painful to have to feel that 
French sculpture, except in a few in- 
stances, is hardly what it was. Here 
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again we see the baneful effects of ad- 
mitting too many works, and, partly 
as a consequence of this, the obvious 
desire to produce a sensation at any 
cost. The idea of repose in sculpture, 
with many of the artists, seems to be 
almost at an end; the question seems 
to be, who can produce the most start- 
ling position of the figure, so that at 
all events it shall strike the attention. 
Figures falling, figures leaping, figures 
running or wrestling, all compete for 
attention. Here again, if the jury 
would only be hard-hearted and reject 
things which are violently unsculptu- 
resque in style, they might do much 
towards a reform. Meanwhile, every 
here and there we are reminded that 
French sculpture at its best is still at 
the head of all; by such a perfectly 
modelled figure as M. Vital-Cornu’s “La 
Nature s’éveille;” such a pathetic work 
as M. Gustave Michel’s draped old 
rman, “Au soir de la vie; such a lofty 
and thoughtful intellectual conception 
as M. Jean Boucher’s “Antique et Mod- 
erne,” exhibited in a former salon in- 
plaster, and now fortunately to be seen 
again in marble. This is one of the 
most striking illustrations of the re- 
markable degree of intellectual siguifi- 
eance to be found in the best French 
sculpture. The antique spirit is sym- 
bolized by a draped figure of a man of 
Greek type of face, seated and gazing 
upward with a countenance expressive 
of calm and untroubled contemplation. 
The modern spirit is represented by a 
nude woman seated by him (nude 
merely for sculptural contrast), poring 
over a book, and putting one hand to 
her brow with an expression of per- 
plexity. The intellectual purpose of 
the group is not more striking than its 
artistic nobility of line and grouping; 
it is such a sculptural work as one 
wight look for in vain in any but a 
French exhibition. 

In coming from the Salon to the 
Royal Academy there is a strange 
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sense of shrinkage. It is not only 
the smaller space and the smaller 
size of the paintings that strike one, 
but the tamer spirit and more re- 
stricted aims. On the other hand 
it is felt that we are in an atmos- 
phere of more refinement and it must 
be admitted that the proportion of good 
pictures to bad is higher than at the 
Salon. But the same heights are not 
reached. There are some great works 
at the Salon; there is not one at the 
Academy. Landscape, in particular, is 
really nowhere in comparison; it does 
not seem to achieve more than to be 
pleasing. Mr. Waterlow comes nearest 
to the broad style of the best French 
landscape, but he is tame in compari- 
son; Mr. Adrian Stokes only exhibits 
a view of Trafalgar Square, which is 
hardly landscape, and does not show 
him at bis best; and Mr. Mark Fisher, 
a landscape painter with a real style, 
spends his talents on small things, 
though his “Summer Afternoon” is per- 
fect as far as it goes. It is when we 
turn to sea-painting that we can feel 
more of a patriotic satisfaction. There, 
indeed, we can afford to look the 
French in the face; nowhere in a 
French exhibition could we find such 
sea-painting as in Mr. Hemy’s “Birds 
of Prey” and Mr. Wryllie’s “Bolivar.” 
The latter may, perhaps, be maintained 
to be the finest thing in this year’s 
Academy, and the nearest to having 
the quality of a great painting. 

Taken as a whole, however, this 
year’s Academy contains many inter- 
esting works, and is above rather than 
below the average; only it is weak in 
figure subjects of the most important 
class. Mr. Abbey’s “Crusaders in sight 
of Jerusalem” is a serious and finely 
composed picture, but certainly not 
equal in power or interest to some of 
his Shakespeare subjects of recent 
years. Besides that, what is there to 
speak of much? Mr. Collier’s “Venus- 
berg” is indeed a fine work in a deco- 
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rative sense, and includes as finely 
drawn and painted a nude figure as one 
would wish to see; but in admiring the 
mere execution one is tempted to say 
with Touchstone: “Truly, I would the 
gods had made thee poetical.” The 
catalogue may call it the Venusberg, 
but the atmosphere of passion and ro- 
mance is not in it; it is perfectly pro- 
saic in conception. Sir L. Alma-Tade- 
ma’s exquisite little scene, “Under the 
roof of blue Ionian weather,” pretends 
not to any poetic meaning, but only to 
the representation of the tangible beau- 
ty of white marbles and lovely draper- 
ies which seem like an inspiration in 
delicate color; it does in perfection all 
it professes to do, and in this kind of 
beauty its author has seldom surpassed 
or even equaled it. Mr. Hacker’s “The 
Cloud” is a pretty fancy, perhaps some- 
what too fantastic; Mr. Waterhouse’s 
“Nymphs finding the head of Orpheus” 
a beautiful piece of color, but so de- 
ficient in point of action as to lead one 
to suspect that the title and the float- 
ing head of Orpheus were after- 
thoughts. Mr. Henry Stock aims high 
in his allegorical composition, “Pain 
bringing wings to a soul,” a fine idea 
not quite adequately carried out, but a 
work to be regarded with respect. Mr. 
Sims’s large picture of a yachting party 
ashore, “Spreading their wings,” looks 
oddly like a Salon picture got astray 
here—painted on Salon scale too, and 
far larger than the subject at all justi- 
fies; the best thing in it is the figure 
of the girl on the bank, relieved against 
the sky; the whole is very French in 
feeling, and that particular figure, ex- 
cept for the modern costume, looks like 
a leaf out of Fragonard’s album. 
What is the meaning of the detrac- 
tion and even sneering which it seems 
to be the fashion to bestow on M. Ben- 
jamin-Constant’s picture (rather than 
portrait) of Queen Victoria? Those 


who will read the artist’s account of 
his intention in it, in an article about 
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his own portraits contributed (by re- 
quest) to the May number of “Harper's 
Magazine,” will perhaps come to a bet- 
ter appreciation of it. It was in his mind 
to give, not so much a portrait of the 
late Queen as a kind of symbolical em- 
bodiment of her great reign and her 
position as a sovereign; an apotheosis 
of her, in a setting also symbolical of 
regal power. It falls short of being a 
great picture; there is a want of 
breadth and power of style; the treat- 
ment of the detail is a little too pretty 
and picked out; and it may be said 
that the figure does not detach itself 
quite sufficiently from the surround- 
ings, but this may have been intentional 
—it was to be a vision rather than a 
portrait. Certainly, however, from this 
point of view, it is a fine picture per- 
meated by a fine idea, and worth much 
better appreciation than it has gener- 
ally received in London. 

Portraits, in the more general sense, 
are the strongest point of this year’s 
exhibition. Complaints have been 
made that there are too many portraits, 
but when so many of them are good 
there is little reason to complain; a 
good portrait is one of the most inter- 
esting forms of art. Mr. Sargent’s 
group of the Misses Wertheimer is, in 
regard to power and freedom of style, 
as fine a thing as he has ever done; 
and his half-length of Mr. C. 8S. Loch 
is quite remarkable for energy and 
character. Mr. Orchardson, in his por- 
trait of a man in shooting-dress reclin- 
ing under a tree, shows his usual fac- 
ulty for extracting color from (or 
putting color into) the unpromising 
materials of a gentleman’s ordinary 
dress, without departing from a gen- 
eral impression of realism. Mr. Ralph 
Peacock, in various portraits, chiefly 
of children, has established a reputa- 
tion both for character and fine and 
effective color in portraiture. Mr. 
Furse’s equestrian portrait of Sir 
Charles Nairne is remarkable for the 
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grand painting of the horse, which in 
fact really makes the picture. Sir L. 
Alma-Tadema’s painting of his brother 
academician, Professor Aitchison, is 
most characteristic; and in a portrait 
of another architect academician, Mr. 
T. G. Jackson, Mr. Hugh Riviere may 
be congratulated on having produced 
perhaps one of the best likenesses ever 
painted—and to be a good likeness of 
the original is, after all, one object of 
a portrait, though one that is a little 
in abeyance at present. 

Sculpture is at a great disadvantage 
in the Academy, as compared with the 
Salon, owing to its cramped and 
crowded position in two rooms of quite 
inadequate size even for the number of 
works admitted. The gain to sculp- 
ture from being exhibited in a large 
space and under what is practically 
an open-air light, as at the Salon, is 
immense. Those who are fortunate 
enough to get placed round the octa- 
gon hall at the Academy have a little 
better chance than in the lecture-room; 
the works are not so crowded, and they 
can be viewed from the centre of the 
room; but sculptures are poorly served 
at the Academy, and always have been 
in comparison with painters, painting 
being the popular art. Even in the oc- 
tagon it is impossible to form any ad- 
equate idea of the proper effect of Mr. 
Onslow Ford’s colossal seated statue of 
Queen Victoria, which seems a fine 
thing were there space to see it. The 
sculptor has made the most of the 
robes of state for a broad effect; the 
throne is finely designed, and the sym- 
bolical figure standing at the back is 
an effective addition to the composi- 
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tion. In the lecture-room the bust of 
the late Queen, by Mr. Brock, is, in re- 
spect of execution, one of the best 
pieces of sculpture of the year. Partly 
in consequence, probably, of the defi- 
ciency of space, sculpture at the Acad- 
emy tends to run largely into the form 
of small idyllic works rather than 
sculpture on a monumental scale. Thus 
Mr. Onslow Ford’s other contribution, 
“Glory to the Dead,” is a bronze statu- 
ette group, a beautiful little work 
which would have been quite worth a 
larger scale. English sculpture has 
made immense progress of late years, 
as those can testify who remember 
what the Academy sculpture room was 
like five-and-twenty years ago; not 
only in the way of force and pre- 
cision in workmanship but also in 
the direction of idealism of subject, 
which is part of the life of sculpture, 
as an art dealing with abstract form 
and not with realistic imitation. But 
except for the works already named, 
sculpture at the Academy is hardly at 
its best this year. The works which 
enjoy the dignity of positions in the 
centre of the lecture-room are of less 
excellence than usual, except Mr. 
Swan’s bronze of a “Puma and Ma- 
caw,” which is masterly, and perhaps 
in point of execution the cleverest 
thing of the year. But modelling is not 
everything after all; and the interest 
of animal sculpture, at the best, is but 
secondary to that of works in which 
the human figure is made the medium 
not only for exhibiting technical power. 
but for symbolizing an abstract idea, 
which is the highest end of sculpture. 
H. Heathcote Statham. 
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SISTER GIOVANNA OF THE CROSS.* 


BY MATILDB BERAO. 


III. 


In order to reach the convent of the 
Thirty-Three from the Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele—and one must go on foot, 
for there is no road for carriages—one 
ascends first a very steep, but paved 
street, opposite the Palazzo Cariati; 
then comes a staircase whose steps are 
made of loose disjointed stones, which 
leads into an almost rustic lane with 
the high walls of the convent on one 
side and some dirty cabins in ruins on 
the other; after a long detour and an- 
other flight of steps, one arrives at the 
front of the convent. The ascent is a 
long and fatiguing one; the first half 
winds through the populous part of the 
town, but with the lane begin silence 
and desolation. At rare intervals one 
perceives the women of the quarter at 
the doors of their cabins, untidy, un- 
kempt, ragged, winding skeins of silk 
over the broken back of a chair, one 
foot rocking a cradle containing their 
emaciated offspring, wrapped in rags. 
It is here that a little while ago were 
to be seen the caves of the silk spin- 
ners, where men and beasts lived pell- 
mell together like savages. Now-a- 
days, the modest industry of spinning 
and carding procures a little bread to 
these people, if they are willing to 
work. Higher up, on the pathway 
which ends at the convent, one never 
meets a living soul. 

The convent has two doors, a large 
and a small one. The small door is 
the one generally used by the trades- 
men, who bring food to the convent 
but never cross its threshold; an iron 
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cross surmounts it, and lower down the 
boughs of an orchard hang over the 
walls. The great door, tightly barred, 
bears no religious emblem. It is 
through this door that one by one the 
nuns who have taken the veil enter, 
never again to go out. For thirty or 
forty years, the heavy leaves have 
been thrown open but three or four 
times before the cardinal or confessor. 
It always remains closely shut. remind- 
ing one of a prison or fortress. 

The report that the Thirty-Three 
were to be driven out that afternoon, 
had drawn a curious crowd to the Cor- 
so Vittorio Emanuele. By degrees they 
mounted the stairs, passed through 
the lane and climbed to the square in 
front of the convent. There they 
found the great door wide open; 
through it a hall, deep, empty and 
dark, could be descried. The crowd 
Was composed of men and women of 
the people, workmen, tradesmen, dress- 
makers and children. All were eager 
to behold those entombed alive who 
had been dragged from their seclusion 
to be thrown into the world; and if 
some amused themselves at their ex- 
pense, the greater part were moved 
with pity, compassion and a sort of 
dread, saying to one another: 

“Poor things, poor things.” 

“What will become of them?’ 

“Cursed be the Government!” 

“A Government of thieves.” 

“That steals from holy women.” 

“That takes their house from them.” 

“And leaves them without refuge.” 

“O, well, they can look for a hus- 
band.” 

“At their age!” 

“God should not permit such out- 
rages!” 
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Suddenly from amid the shadows of 
the hall issues a woman. It is Sister 
Theresa of Jesus, who is coming to 
stand in the porch, that she may speak 
with each sister as she comes out; at 
sight of her a quiver runs through the 
crowd. 

“The Abbess, the Abbess!” 

“Holy Mother, what a sacrilege.” 

“She looks as if she would drop 
dead!” 

The first to come out was Sister Ger- 
trude of the Five Wounds—tall, thin, 
cold, accompanied by her brother, a 
priest a few years younger than her- 
self. She had been ordered to throw 
her veil back. As her eyes fell upon 
the Abbess, she seized her hand, on 
which shone the silver ring, and kissed 
it with enthusiasm. 

“It is the last time, oh my mother,” 
said she softly, frightened by the 
crowd which pressed nearer, “give me 
your blessing.” 

“I bless thee, my daughter, now and 
ever. Adieu.” 

And Sister Gertrude, crossing the 
threshold, passed silently through the 
sympathizing crowd and disappeared 
into the world which had once again 
claimed her. 

Next came Sister Clemence of the 
Thorns, small, delicate, with features 
so exquisite as to have retained their 
beauty even in old age. By her side 
walked a man, a connection by mar- 
riage whom she had never seen before, 
and who, a modest Government clerk, 
was doubtless greatly embarrassed by 
the position in which he found himself. 

“Adieu, my holy mother. Adieu,” 
she cried, quivering with sobs. 

“May the Lord guide thee, to the 
hour of death.” 

And Sister Clemence crossed the 
threshold, her handkerchief pressed to 
her mouth, her eyes obscured by tears, 
unheeding where she placed her feet. 
Already women in the crowd were 
weeping in compassion for the poor 
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little nun, and their pity was expressed 
by insults to the Government. 

“What infamy, what wickedness!” 

“Wretches! Murderers!” 

“To torture thus these poor souls 
dedicated to God!” : 

Next came the turn of Sister Veroni- 
ca of Calvary, the prioress, who was 
said to be in a state of perfect grace, 
and the especially beloved of Jesus 
and of the Madonna; sallow, thin, but 
entirely composed, the true servant of 
God, who, tranquil and submissive, ac- 
cepts whatever Heaven sends her. A 
native of Messina, in the world she 
had been called Felicité Almagi. Her 
nephew, informed by the Government, 
had telegraphed to the Peninsular So- 
ciety of Navigation to send for her and 
see her safely on board the steamer for 
Sicily. A young man, sent by the com- 
pany, was on hand punctually, but was 
plainly bored by his commission, which 
seemed to him absurd. When Sister 
Veronica came to the Abbess, she mere- 
ly kissed her hand, as she had always 
done after Compline, and the Abbess 
looked at her at first in surprise and 
then in admiration. Then they changed 
roles and the superior begged the spir- 
itual help of this holy nun, whom God 
had already comforted. 

“Remember me every day in thy 
prayers to the crucified Jesus, Sister 
Veronica.” 

“Yes, reverend mother, all unworthy 
as I am.” 

And Sister Veronica, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, stepped into the 
midst of the astonished crowd. In this 
80 peaceful aged nun, the spectators 
understood they were in the presence 
of one of those saints already placed 
among the elect of God. 

“Say an Ave for me, my good Sister.’, 

“For me too and for my sick child.” 

“Recommend me to the souls in Pur- 
gatory.” 

The one who followed gave evidence 
of the deepest despair. It was Sister 
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Francesca of the Seven Words, who, in 
the world was called Mariana Caruso; 
whose parents had kept a little grocery 
shop. But they were dead; and no one 
had come for her but two cousins, hus- 
band and wife, grocers in the quarter 
of the Holy Apostles. From their cold 
mien and avaricious lips, one could tell 
they had only come because they could 
not help it. They looked Sister Fran- 
cesca up and down suspiciously, but 
she was too miserable to look at them 
at all. She stopped every minute to 
weep, to wring her hands and to cover 
the wall with kisses. When she passed 
before the Abbess, she threw herself on 
her knees, crying: 

“Oh, my mother, my mother, pardon 
me my sins.” 

“God has already forgiven thee, my 
daughter, thou art in a state of grace. 
Do not make a spectacle of thyself, 
but get up and go away.” 

Sister Francesca, however, still con- 
tinued her lamentations, stopping to 
kiss the door of the convent, unable to 
tear herself away from the spot where 
she had hoped to die. And the Abbess 
was finally forced to command her obe- 
dience before she could make up her 
mind to cross the threshold; outside 
the poor thing staggered and nearly 
fainted away. 

“She will not live long, she will not 
live long,”’’ murmured the crowd. 

“So much the better for her——” 

The mournful procession of the ex- 
pelled sisters continued. They were 
bewildered with grief and outraged 
modesty, stunned by age and pain. As 
they passed, the Abbess gave them her 
blessing, but her hand trembled more 
and more and her voice grew weaker; 
they went away with those who had 
come for them. Already nine had 


passed, one at a time, when four came 
out together. No one had come for any 
of these and the Government notice 
addressed presumably to their rela- 
tives had remained unanswered; they 
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had either moved away, or had died, 
or did not care to burden themselves 
with an old nun driven out of her con- 
vent. They were Sister Benedictine of 
the Holy Sacrament, Sister Scholas- 
tique of Gethsemane, Sister Camille of 
the Holy Sepulchre and Sister Gene- 
vieve of the Passion, and to accom- 
pany them there was only Dominique 
Trapanese, that police commissioner 
who had come with the prefect. 

They surrounded the Abbess, stam- 
mering amid their tears: 

“Where are they going to take us, 
mother?” 

“What will they do with us, mother?” 

“Mother, no one cares about having 
us.” 

The Abbess, whose heart was break- 
ing, asked the police officer: 

“Where are you going to take them?” 

“To the police station.” 

Sister Theresa did not understand 
what it was. 

“Is it a house of refuge?” 

“Yes, if you choose to look at it so,” 
replied the officer with a chuckle. 

“I recommend them to your kind of- 
fices, sir,” she said with dignity. 

“All right, madame. Come, we must 
be going, little ones,” added he famil- 
iarly, as if giving the signal of depart- 
ure to a band of young rascals. 

And the poor old women, dazed and 
frightened, left with the policeman, 
Sister Camille, who was very lame, 
stumbling at each step. And the crowd 
expressed their views out loud: 

“They have no one to come for 
them.” 

“They are being taken to the station.” 

“With convicts and malefactors.” 

“They will sleep behind the bars.” 

“Poor things, poor things!” 

The last one to reach the porch was 
Sister Giovanna of the Cross. She had 
found no one in the parlor, but had 
been told some one was waiting for 
her at the gate. She too, her eyes 
swollen with weeping, her lips trem- 
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bling, knelt before the Abbess and 
begged a blessing. 

“You have no one to come for you?” 
questioned Sister Theresa. 

“Yes, mother, some one has come.” 

“Who?” 

“I do not know; but some one is wait- 
ing for me.” 

In the square outside, a lady ad- 
vanced to meet Sister Giovanna. She 
was over fifty, but was well preserved, 
though rather stout, and her hair was 
turning gray under the dye. She was 
dressed with a pretentious elegance un- 
suitable to her age. 

“Are you Sister Giovanna of the 
Cross?’ said she with a hesitation full 
of doubt and apprehension. 

“Yes, and you, madame?” 

“I am thy sister, Grace Bevilacqua.” 
They looked at each other curiously, 
but neither embraced nor even shook 
hands. 

“I have come to take thee away,” 
Grace hastened to say, feeling uncom- 
fortable under the scrutiny of the other. 

“And my father and mother?” quer- 
ied the nun. 

“They are dead.” 

“And my brother Gaetan?” 

“Dead.” 

“And thy husband Silvio?’ 
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Sister Giovanna pronounced the 
name without emotion. 


“He too is dead—Let us hasten 
away.” 
“Very well.” 


The mournful and touching task of 
the Abbess being over, she in her turn 
rose to leave. A young girl of fifteen, 
of a noble countenance and figure ap- 
proached. The maiden’s name was 
donna Maria, of the dukes of Casal- 
maggiore and princes of Triverito, and 
she was the niece of Sister Theresa 
and the only surviving member of the 
house of Mormile. In spite of her 
youth, she carried herself with dis- 
tinction, and her face wore an expres- 
sion of proud reserve. A servant in 
livery walked behind her. 

Sister Theresa advanced several 
steps, then turned to contemplate for 
the last time the walls of St. Ursula; 
trembling and bowed, she began in her 
turn the difficult descent, leaning on 
the arm of her attentive but silent 
niece. And the crowd, at the sight of 
this human wreck, this poor body al- 
ready almost lifeless, seized with in- 
dignation, whispered: 

“Poor unfortunate! They might at 
least have allowed her to die in peace.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE PYRAMID OF STUDIES. 


The chief reason for the apparently 
irreconcilable conflict of opinions as 
to the relative values of subjects of 
school instruction lies in the ambi- 
guity of the term value itself. No two 
persons who write letters to the 
“Times” about education seem to be 
agreed to use this very troublesome 
word in the same sense. The like dif- 
ficulty was perceived by political econ- 
omists long ago, and they have 


striven, more or less successfully, at 
all events to “mask” the battery in 
their operations; but controversy over 
educational economy is still thrown 
into almost hopeless confusion by it. 
This, no doubt, arises largely from the 
greater relative instability of the facts 
with which education deals; the eco- 
nomics of education lend themselves 
even less than the economics of indus- 
try to anything like abstract treat- 
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ment. The subject is almost as much 
immersed in matter as life itself. 

We all agree that education is a 
preparation; and most people would 
say that it is a preparation for life. It 
follows, then, that an inquiry into edu- 
cational values appraises the pursuits 
which profess to prepare men and 
women to make life most effective, to 
get most out of it. It would seem to 
be proved, then, that the value of such 
pursuits (“studies” amongst the num- 
ber, but not “studies” exclusively) is 
relative to the largest area of human 
activity. Those gymnastics and ac- 
quirements which affect most favora- 
bly the largest number of the things 
that men do, these are the pursuits of 
highest “value” in education. 

So stated, the problem seems easy 
enough. And so it, perhaps, would be, 
if our aims were simple, and if we 
were sincere in our endeavors to attain 
them; for we have merely to ascertain 
what things practised in statu pupil- 
lari have the most momentous conse- 
quences as life proceeds to its consum- 
mation, and to adopt those which seem 
te lead to the best. But we are 
brought face to face with a two- 
headed difficulty at the outset. First 
of all, complete living seems to call for 
a background of substantial physical 
comfort, or, at all events, freedom 
from discomfort. A good man on the 
rack cannot be said to live completely, 
much less be happy (unless the rack, 
as was once suggested by a puzzled 
Oxford undergraduate, is a singularly 
bad one), and both St. Francis of As- 
sisi and St. Simeon of the Pillar failed 
on similar grounds, though for very 
different reasons, to help average man 
to the largest use of life. This back- 
ground of bien étre is so indispensable 
and is so primitive a need, that men 
have always been apt to identify it 
with life itself, and in extreme cases 
to set themselves so ardently to estab- 
lish it that they have, as misers over 
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their gold, transferred to the means 
by which they hope to achieve it the 
love which was originally inspired by 
the thing itself. 

And even if this object does not act- 
ually fill the whole of the field of our 
desires, we are inclined to narrow our 
vision and to aim at its fruits earlier 
than we ought. Our education, too, 
often seems to have nothing at all in 
view but a gross material prosperity, 
and we often set our children to bread- 
and-butter studies and tasks before 
they are fit for them. We look too 
early for “results” that can be meas- 
ured and paid for in the market. For 
education is concerned with every- 
thing that men do with the whole field 
of action. What the man can produce 
for sale is only a small part of the 
product of his personality; it is by no 
means the true measure of his worth, 
but is rather a by-product of his full 
spiritual activity. Every good school- 
master knows this well enough, and 
is a good schoolmaster just in so far 
as he acts upon it. 

But our difficulty has another head. 
A man’s goodness, or morality, or 
worth, bears a necessary relation to 
society; he can grow good only by con- 
tact and communion with his fellows, 
and when his account comes to be 
reckoned up, we can hardly doubt that 
it is by his relations to his fellows that 
a good deal of the reckoning will be de- 
termined. His “nature” is not fully de- 
veloped except in association with 
others; he does not get the most out of 
life except by social attrition and com- 
munion. Here, again, we seem to have 
a very simple problem solved. It 
ought to be easy, we may think, to de- 
termine what qualities best fit men 
for the performance of their duties in 
society, and to promote the growth of 
those qualities by all the means we 
can contrive. But a little considera- 
tion will show us that there is a dan- 
gerous uncertainty, in practice at all 
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events, about the meaning to be at- 
tached to the word “Society.” Do we 
mean the Kingdom of this world or 
the Kingdom of God? The Kingdom of 
Plato and Aristotle was a much more 
definite and stable thing than our “so- 
ciety,” and both Aristotle and Plato 
show little hesitation in defining a 
man’s duties and functions in relation 
to it. And, in practice, the same line 
is generally taken by ourselves. We 
weigh a man’s worth by what we can 
see of the things he makes, and we 
show every inclination to believe that 
Providence takes the same view. The 
German Emperor, for instance, an il- 
lustrious and conspicuous example, 
has clearly no sort of doubt that the 
German Empire is the wd\is with 
relation to which the ultimate value 
of the German citizen is to be meas- 
ured, and that the House of Hohen- 
zollern is its Palladium. “Let us go 
on building ships, and trust in the 
German God,” says a German news- 
paper. A more general, and perhaps 
a more philosophical, view regards a 
man’s worth as determined by his fit- 
ness for commerce, and national worth 
as measured by national commercial 
success. “Every nation,” as Lord 
Rosebery says, “wishes to be a nation 
of shopkeepers.” This, indeed, is the 
commonest modern conception of the 
highest destiny of man. There are, of 
course, many variations on the theme, 
arising from the ever-increasing com- 
plexity of civilization and growing 
social heterogeneity. Sometimes we 
are inclined to apply the standard of 
military fitness, sometimes the capac- 
ity to contribute to the progress of 
laboratorial science, sometimes the 
ability to speak foreign languages, all 
such measures taking account, not of 
a man’s fullest capacity, but of what 
are, after all, only technical and spe- 
cial functions. Every one of these 
reacts on education. Yet the best 
work is done by ignoring them. 
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The double-headed difficulty has 
thus one neck: a desire for measur- 
able material results. It has on its 
side all the conservative forces, noble 
as well as ignoble, which prevent men 
both from despising existing institu- 
tions and from using them to evolve 
institutions of higher morality. It em- 
bodies an opinion as unsound as the 
belief, universal before Adam Smith, 
which is expressed in Bacon’s round 
assertion that the “increase,” that is, 
prosperity, of every State must be at 
the expense of other States. It con- 
tradicts the great generalizations, ex- 
plicit in the ancient formula that “all 
things move,” and the great modern 
discovery that all things move from 
lower forms to higher. It is in flat 
antagonism to the teaching of Christ, 
who declared God’s kingdom to be not 
of this world. For, as Renan says of 
him: 


Républicain austére, patriote zélé, 
il n’eQt pas arrété le grand courant 
des affaires de son siécle [if he had 
conspired against Tiberius at Rowe, 
etc.] tandis, qu’en déclarant la poli- 
tique insignifiante, il a révelé au 
monde cette vérité que la patrie n'est 
pas tout, et que ’homme est antérieur 
et supérieur au citoyen. 


We must make up our minds that 
education is concerned only incident- 
ally with the narrow field of produc- 
tion, and keeps its eye not so much 
on fitting men into existing institu- 
tions as on fitting men to make exist- 
ing institutions better, and getting the 
best out of them. 

That is, education must concern it- 
self chiefly with the largest number of 
things that men do, with the area of 
action and conduct. These are the 
things that matter most. If we look 
merely to a man’s specific and tech- 
nical functions, we are looking at life 
and its duties in a mean way, in a su- 
perficial way, perhaps even in a vicious 
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way. When for instance, a modern 
publicist writes that “the State should 
spend money on education that may 
prove when acquired practically use- 
ful,” and subsequently shows that 
what he means is that nothing should 
be taught under State patronage by 
which it or the individual does not 
“benefit in the fight for material wel- 
fare,” he would have us strive for an 
ignoble end by ignoble means. The 
view of life as a scrambling “fight” 
for bread and shelter is both false in 
perspective and sordid in circumstance. 
“We are a busy people,” said a Yankee 
eaptain to Martin Chuzzlewit, “and 
have no time for reading mere notions. 
We don’t mind ’em if they come to us 
in newspapers along with almighty 
strong stuff of another sort, but darn 
your books.” Nobler philosophers than 
the Yankee captain have failed to dis- 
tinguish between the permanent and 
the temporary, between the greater and 
the less, between action and produc- 
tion, between the real whole of life and 
the means by which we gain a liveli- 
hood; and yet the distinction is abso- 
lutely indispensable as a guide in edu- 
eation. It is character that affects the 
largest area of our life. The good and 
intelligent schoolmaster habitually sub- 
ordinates the minor standards when 
they conflict with this, using as means 
what other and less disinterested people 
use as ends. He acts as if he knew 
that his chief business is to set up a 
disposition; that this is the true King- 
dom of God; and if not the goal to 
which man tends, at all events the high 
road leading to the goal. 

What are the studies or gymnastics 
that most affect our “dispositions,” our 
conduct and characters? Surely, since 
man is over and above all other things 
a social animal, there will be, in the 
first place, those studies or gymnastics 
which give him the liveliest sympathies 
with humanity, with his fellows, alive 
and dead—these will be the most truly 
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human. The studies which cover the 
most general ground affecting our re- 
lations with each other, our power of 
sympathizing, are the “humanities,” 
comprised under the main heads Liter- 
ature and History. Literature is so 
all-pervading that its operation begins 
with the nursery, and its power in- 
creases with every day we live. It is 
exactly commensurate with life. It is 
life. It is life as seen and represented 
by others, different from us or greater 
than we are. It deals, in its very high- 
est form, with primitive and unchang- 
ing facts of feeling and experience that 
are true for all of us. Even when we 
shall be able to go from London to 
Mantua in an air-car within half a day, 
the Aeneid will still be supremely true 
and significant; though we know that 
Bohemia has no sea-coast, and that 
there are no serpents or tigers in the 
forest of Arden, we find in Shakespeare 
“a higher truth and higher seriousness” 
than in all our geographies and zoolo- 
gies. 

And after the “humanities,” techni- 
cally so called, we must have another 
line of our basis in first-hand experi- 
ence of physical nature; that is, in that 
part of the world which is not in intel- 
ligent communion with us. We must 
know by personal contact the earth, the 
wind and the rain and the sunlight, 
the animals and the flowers and the 
trees about us. These two great 
themes, in fact, have actually always 
been the staple of education. Speaking 
roughly, up to Bacon’s time there was 
no other conception of education be- 
yond instruction in the humane arts; 
the discipline derived from physical na- 
ture was inevitable, unrecognized, un- 
organized, and unconscious, though in- 
finitely true and more effective than it 
is with a city-cramped and sophisti- 
cated population like so much of ours. 

The situation will, therefore, be 
clearer to us if we note briefly the revo- 
lution in education of which the herald, 
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if not the pioneer, was Bacon. In pre- 
Baconian days school education was al- 
most exclusively confined to the “Arts.” 
The distinction between “Arts” and 
“Sciences,” based on bad logic and im- 
perfect knowledge, survives to our own 
day, and still darkens the counsels of 
those who use words as coins instead 
of counters. When the distinction was 
first drawn, “Artes” meant the things 
you could do and “Scientiz” the things 
you knew. So on the side of mental 
education, by virtue of your knowledge 
of the Arts of Logic, Rhetoric, Mathe- 
matics, Law, Languages and so forth. 
you could solve problems and engage in 
disputations, and your degree in “Arts” 
certified that you had gone through 
such a course of study as would enable 
you to do these things. But the “Sci- 
entiz’”’ were learnt from books or by 
the interrogation of tradition, and led 
to nothing “practical,” to new discovery 
least of all. 

To most of us, with our modern no- 
tions, it is the “Sciences” that suggest 
the most strenuous work, the patient 
investigator, his test-tubes, his bal- 
ances, his microscope, his costly labo- 
ratory and the rest. “Science” would 
seem to be far more “practical” than 
what we call, at all events academi- 
cally, “Arts,” both in procedure and in 
product; nay, some critics would have 
us believe that all the activity has 
passed to the “Sciences,” and that the 
academical “Arts” merely potter about 
in a welter of antiquarian or insignifi- 
cant rubbish. 

Now, first of all, the old distinction 
between Arts and Sciences is thorough- 
ly obsolete; it has become a distinc- 
tion withouta difference. Every subject 
that can be investigated may be quite 
fairly called a Science, and any 
scheme of action which tends to a rec- 
ognized end may be called an Art. 
But there are some sciences that lend 
themselves better than others to la- 
boratorial investigation, to dexterous 
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and complex sensuous manipulation, 
and that are still adding to man’s do- 
minion over unintelligent matter. The 
science of philology, though as 
“heuristic” as you like (and it has 
been conspicuously so since the recog- 
nition of the importance of Sanskrit), 
does not lend itself so easily to this 
kind of treatment, and certainly does 
not add to our dominion over matter, 
as does (say) chemistry. While, there- 
fore, it is admirable as a discipline, it 
has not the attractiveness, and does 
not offer such prize-potentialities, as 
the sciences of the _ laboratory. 
Again, the discoveries of the labora- 
tory have been in later generations so 
stupendous that they have become part 
of the mental and even spiritual furni- 
ture of the race, so that they cannot 
be ignored in a scheme of education 
that is to make life significant to us in 
its widest aspects. Metaphysics itself 
has renewed its youth by appropriat- 
ing the lessons and adopting the 
formule of great physical discovery. 

Therefore the physical or (rather) 
the laboratorial sciences have a claim 
on us which they had not when “sci- 
entia” was deductive. We must rec- 
ognize the immense meaning of these 
great physical discoveries; the “edu- 
cated” man must know them, if only 
on buman grounds, to bring him into 
intelligent sympathy with his fellows. 
But there is nothing new in the so- 
called “heuristic” method; what is 
new is its tardy school application to 
phenomena other than those found in 
books or tradition. The new “scien- 
tist” uses no logical method unfamiliar 
to the old scholar, but he applies his 
method to more refractory material 
and with coarser and more cumber- 
some instruments. “Science” teach- 
ing begins to show signs of a con- 
science, and to recognize that it must 
fully justify itself as a gymnastic. It 
has no right, all the same, to claim a 
monopoly of “method.” 
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But, in truth, it is time to drop un- 
profitable distinctions. We must not 
try to split straws between Arts and 
Sciences, or Humanities and _ Sci- 
ences, or studies Speculative and 
Applied. We must try to construct an 
educational pyramid of sciences, the 
more general gradually contracting to 
the specific and technical. And we 
must guard against two possible er- 
rors; we must not forget that in many 
details our pyramid is to be provis- 
ional from generation to generation, in 
order to make allowances for new ori- 
entations of organized knowledge; and 
we must be careful not to propound as 
the first stage in education the last re- 
sults of our analysis of the field of 
knowledge. “General” here must 
wean that which covers, and always 
must cover, the largest area of human 
interest. 

We have no right to split up our in- 
vestigation of nature, the study of the 
world and of man, into regions, and to 
say that this region is more important 
than that. We have no more right to 
divide the Kingdom of Knowledge 
into mutually exclusive “subjects” 
than we have to divide the mind into 
faculties. The objective organic unity 
of the world is co-relative to the or- 
ganic unity of the mind. 

Every act of knowledge or “apper- 
ception,” as it is sometimes called, is 
an act setting up a connection between 
an organized world and an organized 
mind. Every part of the world is con- 
cerned with every part of the mind in 
every intellectual act, and the more 
completely the mind is thereby put 
into organic connection with the world 
the more complete the state of knowl- 
edge resulting. 

The common trick of giving legal or 
formal recognition in our school curric- 
ula first to one “subject” and then to 
another, and treating them as unre- 
lated, for impartial distribution in the 
school, results in mere patchwork and 
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muddle. The effect is that produced 
by the famous African monarch to 
whom an English admiral had pre- 
sented a suit of dress clothes as a com- 
pendium of civilization. His Majesty, 
we are told, did not don the whole 
suit himself, but keeping the coat, 
gave the waistcoat to his Prime Min- 
ister, and divided the remaining gar- 
ment between the head of the War 
Office and the Minister of Public In- 
struction! 

We must build our pyramid of 
studies with special reference to three 
main considerations: first, the ultimate 
aim of Life; secondly the growth of the 
individual Mind; thirdly, the urgency 
of Social Pressure. The first calls 
upon us to settle what things matter 
most in life, and to subordinate 
smaller things to them; the second re- 
quires that we should ascertain the 
progressive capacity of the mind for 
profitable cultivation to practical ends 
at various stages, which will probably 
be found to be from the general to the 
technical; and the third will compel us 
to consider individual needs in relation 
to existing institutions. 

What things matter most? Obvi- 
ously, in accordance with what we 
have already admitted, such things as 
affect the largest practical area. 
Nothing is so important as that we 
should deal magnanimously with life. 
In the sphere of morals or religion 
this requires that we should act as 
we wish all other people to act. Our 
little act then becomes, though we 
know it not, part of the great pivot of 
righteousness on which the world 
turns. In the sphere of what we call 
literature, by the help of great men— 
artists who “lend their minds out” to 
us—we see life, the world, in a great 
way; see more significance in it than 
if we were left to interpret it for our- 
selves. Thus we actually get life 
into truer perspective, see more of it, 
when we learn to see it as Shakes- 
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peare and Milton saw it. Literature, 
then, “sacred” and “profane” (though 
we may not like the distinction) must 
be the basis of our educational pyra- 
mid, for literature records human ex- 
perience and stimulates human sympa- 
thy to conduct over the largest area of 
life. Under this great main head, of 
course, come other subsidiary studies. 
Thus, whereas “pure” literature, as 
belles lettres, enables us to see and to 
live individual experience in a great 
way, on a big scale, so history, as a 
pageant, dealing with the life of na- 
tions, puts us into relation with the 
life of societies on a big scale. Belles 
lettres gives us sympathy and power 
of interpretation as between man and 
man; history gives us atmosphere and 
perspective, as between man and suc- 
cessive generations, as between soci- 
eties and societies. 

Another necessary base-line of our 
pyramid must come, as we have said, 
from first-hand familiarity with the 
simple phenomena of “outer” or unin- 
telligent “nature,” the external forces 
to which we are exposed, and the 
things with minds unlike our own— 
the soil, the wind, the rain, the birds, 
the animals. For most of us live 
many removes away from the primi- 
tive realities on which our life de- 
pends; and, as we develop a more 
complex and abstract civilization, it be- 
comes more and more necessary that 
our organized education should do 
what it can to re-establish the broken 
connections. Hebrew boys, Greek 
and Roman boys, went about with 
their fathers, meeting the soil and sky 
at first hand, as Hans Clodhopper 
does to-day, sharing in the actual life 
lived and seeing its simplest springs. 
Our social and intellectual habits do a 
great deal deliberately to conceal 
these primitive facts; and even when, 
in the artificial atmosphere of our 
schools, we address ourselves to 
“teach” literature and history and 
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earth-knowledge, we at once make 
them abstract by philology, by discus- 
sions on such things as the constitu- 
tion and the tax-gatherer, by an ex- 
cessive use of the scale and test-tube 
and microscope. We rarely get to 
real business. 

The third great side of our pyramid- 
base is the group of studies comprised 
under the term Mathematics, which 
conditions and fixes so many of the 
details of life from the very begin- 
nings, and is so necessary a discipline 
of the capacity to draw inferences. 
Here, too, our common procedure leads 
us to the artificial divorce and conven- 
tional separation of different aspects of 
the same subject, making us treat 
arithmetic, geometry and algebra as if 
they were mutually exclusive and were 
not best treated, wherever possible, to 
strengthen one another. Here, too, our 
procedure is excessively analytical. 

The first stage of all the studies here 
enumerated is necessarily more gen- 
eral and less definite than succeeding 
stages. At first we desire to enlarge 
capacity, to give our pupils a certain 
general acquaintance with things 
which later work will articulate for 
them, so that they may master the 
parts as well as the wholes and learn 
to make specific applications of them 
to definite needs. Thus, at first our 
pupils are to be made acquainted 
with literature—in how many lan- 
guages matters not at all—not as 
grammar, but as stuff, from which 
grammar may, later on, be abstracted. 
Mathematics they should learn slowly 
and by the help of concretes, until at 
a later stage they may be gradually 
led to dispense with concrete present- 
ments and argue more and more in 
vacuo. 

Physical science will become more 
abstract and specific, and will be pur- 
sued, in the laboratory, more minutely 
than heretofore. History gradually 
narrows itself into a regular study of 
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separate nationalities, and of ques- 
tions, such, for instance, as turn upon 
constitutional points of a more ab- 
stract character. It may be said that 
this still leaves burning questions un- 
touched; that we are all agreed on the 
necessity of literature with history, 
and mathematics and physical science, 
as subjects of school study and early 
intellectual discipline; that indeed 
these things are actually taught. But 
what of the question as to Classics, as 
to Modern Languages, and as to both 
of these against Physical Science? 

The solution of all such problems is 
explicit in what has already been said. 
The fact is that, though we have the 
names on our time tables, we do not 
always, we are not allowed to, teach 
them. What we teach is mostly conven- 
tional matter, settled for us very 
largely by the devisers of examina- 
tions, who are often only nominally 
concerned and acquainted with the 
real practice of education. 

We cannot teach English Literature 
because it is particularly difficult to 
set an examination paper in Litera- 
ture. What we can do is ask ques- 
tions about something which (say) Mil- 
ton or Shakespeare wrote about. This 
is a rather poor sort of “science;” all 
the poorer because the minutely anno- 
tated text leaves nothing for the pupil 
to find out for himself. We do not 
teach Latin and Greek literature be- 
cause very few of our pupils ever ar- 
rive at the power of reading with de- 
cent ease a simple page of Latin or 
Greek prose or verse; what we teach is 
mostly the beggarly elements of 
grammar and syntax; and these we 
could teach better by other means; 
which would also stock our pupils 
with more pregnant, significant and 
comprehensive material. We do not 


teach Science, which, if it is anything, 
is a Method of Discovery; we teach ill- 
concatenated facts clinched by bad 
logic on a few unanalyzed demonstra- 
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tions improperly called “experiments.” 
Perhaps the “heuristic” procedure, if 
we have time for it, will cure all that. 
Mathematics are often excellently 
taught, especially in the primary 
schools, and in this region there is 
rouch less convention, and more satis- 
factory work done where it is encour- 
aged, than in any other school subject. 
But it is still often conventional, ex- 
amination papers asking too frequently 
for a multitude of rapid processes 
rather than evidences of power of con- 
centrated and logical thought. And as 
for literature in foreign tongues, what 
procedure could be more conventional 
than the examination of spoken 
tongues on paper without speech? 

It is this that gives such point to the 
complaint that so little seems to come 
of our toil and labor in the class-room. 
Is it not trne, as Mark Pattison said, 
that “of all the practical arts, that of 
education seems the most cumbrous in 
its method, and to be productive of the 
smallest results with the most lavish 
expenditure of means?” We are over- 
whelmed by conventional machinery. 

Let us look at it again. Instead of 
teaching English Literature (out of an- 
notated editions) and Classics (in the 
majority of cases by means of gram- 
mar and delectus alone), and Modern 
Languages (without real speech or 
with the merest pretence of speaking) 
we ought surely to teach literature and 
languages as two sides of the same 
thing; and we ought to use all three 
branches—English, Classics and For- 
eign Literature—in accordance with 
the time at our disposal in regard to 
the different school careers for differ- 
ent classes of pupils. And this with 
one most important condition. We 
must throughout recognize speech, and 
not its articulations and abstractions, 
to be the basis and unit of our work in 
all teaching of literature and language. 
Thus, in English, everything should be 
subsidiary and subsequent to an ac- 
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quaintance with the text as a whole; 
grammar and antiquarianism and the 
whole apparatus criticus should be 
held in reserve till this is achieved. 
Again, in Classics, we should get into 
narrative as soon as we can, and in- 
deed, approximate as nearly as possi- 
ble to the most intelligent methods of 
teaching a living and spoken language. 
After all, the significant fact about 
Latin and Greek is that they were 
speech, not that they are “dead.” Con- 
secutive matter should and can be 
tackled from the very first; but then of 
course, we should begin our Latin and 
Greek much later than is our present 
practice. If we did, more of our pupils 
would “know” their Classics and 
know them better, while the rest, who 
never come really face to face with 
Latin and Greek, would have a better 
chance with other things. In modern 
languages, with the time thus saved, 
it would be perfectly easy to give a 
substantial number of boys and girls 
a first-hand working acquaintance 
with the real matter, with speech, if 
we left the grammar and its exercises 
in the second place, and prescribed 
copious reading and free reproduction, 
with a minimum of “translation,” 
from the first. In the teaching of Physi- 
eal Science, again, we ought not to be 
bullied by specialists into pretending 
to believe that those are the best pupils 
who “know” most specific sciences, or 
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can perform the greatest number of 
prescribed “experiments” without be- 
ing able to make a single step for 
themselves and without a glimmering 
of the general logical significance of 
what they are doing. “Science” 
should acquire more and more of the 
old connotation of “Art;” it should be 
a certificate of competence to do. 

What, in fact, we chiefly need is, 
first, a really scientific, that is, a com- 
mon-sense, view of our general aims. 
This will lead us, in the second place, 
to resolve to teach with an eye on our 
pupils and not merely on the work 
they turn out; our teaching will be or- 
ganic; more will be taught under 
fewer heads on the time-table. And 
thirdly, we shall see that it is of prime 
importance to deconventionalize our 
examinations—to contrive that the pu- 
pil, and not his work, should be the 
main solicitude of the testing authori- 
ties. To do this we must have exami- 
nation, if not conducted, as it should 
be, in part by the teacher, at all events 
conducted by bodies really interested 
in education as such, and not as a 
means to a narrow and often insig- 
nificant end; by bodies acquainted at 
first hand with the real processes and 
problems of teaching. 

Our curriculum is good enough; our 
manipulation of it makes it futile and 
barren. 





HIS FIRST ENGAGEMENT. 


Bobby was an anachronism. He 
lived in an age not his own, and his 
own age knew him not; but the ar- 
rangement suited him exactly. He 
loved his surroundings, and was loth 


to change them for what might have 
seemed more congenial. He was a 
boy of twelve, who, according to all 
established custom and many well- 
crounded reasons, should have been in 
England, at school playing with boys 
of his own age, and learning Euclid 
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and Latin; but his father was loth to 
part with one who, for all his youth, 
was so sterling a companion, and who 
was also so obviously happy. Bobby’s 
mother had died four years ago, and 
perhaps this was also a reason that 
father and son still clung to each 
‘other beyond the time usually allotted 
to Anglo-Indians. 

The life that appealed so strongly to 
FPobby was not one that his elders al- 
together appreciated. There, however, 
he had the advantage over them, for 
the delights of the club and the ball- 
room, and the luxuries of a comfort- 
able mess were unknown to him. It 
was no hardship, therefore, to him to 
be doomed to a winter at the foot of 
two parallel ranges of bare hills in a 
dreary frontier-post; indeed it was in- 
finitely preferable to the summer that 
he had just spent with strangers in 
Cashmere. It was enough to be with 
the great man his father, to ride his 
sure-footed, sturdy little Tangan pony 
up hill and down dale in his father’s 
company, wherever his duties or the 
chance of sport might take him. 

His father, Major James, was polit- 
ical officer of this part of the North- 
West Frontier, which was being held 
for a certain period by 2a Brigade of 
Occupation. A Brigade of Occupa- 
tion, if necessary, is a necessary evil; 
it is an evil to the people of the coun- 
try who hate invasion except in so far 
as they can profit pecuniarily by it; it 
is an evil to those who occupy, for it 
means the loss of the amenities of the 
life of cantonments with none of the 
counterbalancing advantages of war- 
service. The men therefore hate it, be- 
cause of heavier duties and curtailed 
comforts; and the officers hate it, be- 
cause the polo-ground, if it exists, is 
bound to be uneven and stony, and 
because there is no excitement and no 
society, and fewer comfortable chairs. 

Thus it came about that, except in 
a measure for his father, who was in- 
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ured to the life, and was a highly im- 
portant individual (more important in 
many ways than the General himself), 
Bobby was the only supremely happy 
person in the post of Kala, though it 
contained some twenty British officers, 
and about two hundred soldiers and 
followers. 

Bobby, too, was a great man in his 
way, and had a faithful following of 
his own. There was Badshah, the 
skew-bald Tangan pony aforesaid, and 
there was a bull-bitch called Dodo, 
who slept on his bed every night, and 
followed him everywhere, except when 
the sun was too hot; and besides these, 
there were Mal Singh and Abdullah, 
and a few lesser beings, not necessary 
to mention, for they merely waited 
upon his bodily needs. Abdullah was 
important, for he was a learned man, 
a moonshee, and an English scholar, 
who taught Bobby to read and write, 
and to do sums; but the latter had a 
far greater respect for Mal Singh. 
Mal Singh was a pensioner from a 
great Sikh regiment and now spent his 
declining years in the service of the 
Major Sahib, whose father had in 
days long ago been his first command- 
ing officer. His duties now were 
those of orderly to the third generation 
that he had known of this family of 
Sahibs bahadur, and he became to 
Bobby much what the pedagogue was 
to the youth of ancient Greece. 

A good native soldier can become 
the best old retainer in the world, and 
Mal Singh’s attendance upon Bobby 
was a wonderful combination of lavish 
respect and wise control. His influ- 
ence was very salutary. He never let 
the boy do anything that was not 
what a young Sahib should do, though 
in restraining him he never ceased to 
be his servant. He rode with him 
when his father could not. He carried 
his gun in his first essays at shooting, 
and told him when, where, how and 
at what to shoot. He carried his or- 
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ders to the lesser servants, and 
squatted patiently by the hour in the 
veranda, while the little Sahib did 
his sums with Abdullah or slept his 
noon-day sleep. 

So Bobby was a young satrap, with 
the Englishman’s imperial instincts 
well developed in him. If you had 
thrown him straight away into an 
English home, he would in twenty- 
four hours have been dubbed by all 
the inmates an incorrigibly spoiled and 
unmanageable urchin; and this would 
have been true, but only because he 
would have been unadapted to his sur- 
roundings. 

But he had one trouble; it was the 
dread of leaving his father. He knew 
that it would come; that all boys went 
home to school, and left their fathers, 
their ponies, their dogs and their serv- 
ants, and the bright sun and _ the 
jungles behind them, and exchanged 
these for rain and fog and much book- 
learning and many maiden aunts. He 
put the thought from him philosophi- 
cally, and never mentioned it, because 
his father did not. 

Thus the blow fell heavier when it 
did fall. One fine morning in Decem- 
ber his father told him that on the 
day after the morrow he would take 
him down to Bombay and there put 
him on a steamer bound for England; 
that there his home would be with 
relatives, but that it was also destined 
that he should go to a school where 
there would be fifty other boys be- 
sides himself. 

Bobby struggled bravely with his 
tears, though he could not quite keep 
them down; but he was a Sahib, 
though a little one, and so, control- 
ling himself, he prepared to face the 
worst. 

Thinking, wisely enough, that the 
best way to face the worst was to make 
it a little better if possible, he suggested 
to his father that the morrow being 
his last day, it ought to be spent in 
627 
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the pleasantest manner conceivable. 
Accordingly, after much consideration, 
it was decided that his father should 
invite the officers in the post toa 
shooting-party, for it was the season 
for the ubara. 

A political officer should know his 
country almost as well as a fox-hunt- 
ing squire at home; and besides, from 
his dealings with the natives, he is the 
natural recipient of all the most trust- 
worthy reports as to where game is to 
be found. Therefore some dozen or so 
of officers who could be spared from 
their military duties accepted Major 
James’s invitation gladly. Whether 
the sport were good or bad, to get 
away from this accursed brown mud 
fort from morning till evening on any 
pretext was a god-send in itself. But 
when it became known that the motive 
of the expedition was to wish Bobby 
farewell, then all who could accepted 
with alacrity; for Bobby, besides be- 
ing a healthy, sturdy, sporting little 
fellow, had also the charm of being 
unique; and wherever men herd to- 
gether they love to concentrate affec- 
tion upon a single object different in 
kind from themselves, whether it be 
the pet goat of a regiment, or the par- 
rot of a ship’s crew, or even an inani- 
mate object, such as the ship itself, 
or, with a regiment, the colors 
of the regiment. In this case it was a 
boy that did duty as regimental pet to 
two whole regiments, who was as 
much at home in every officer’s mud- 
hut as in his own father’s quarters, 
and whom they were all accustomed 
to see daily tripping fearlessly over 
the horses’ heel-ropes in the cavalry 
lines, or helping casual half-naked 
sepoys to clean their rifles. They 
turned out, therefore, in force to do 
Bobby honor, when they heard with 
regret that this was to be his last day 
among them. 


1 Ubara; the lesser buzzard. 
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Il. 


The sun rose late on a bright Decem- 
ber morning. By half-past nine the air 
was warm enough to make the slow 
ride over broken ground to the spot 
where they were going to begin shoot- 
ing tolerable, if not exactly pleasant. 
Mounted on ponies and clad in the em- 
broidered yellow sheep-skin coats called 
poshteens, that are one of the chief ex- 
ports of Afghanistan, the party of 
fourteen filed out of the fort, followed 
by their grooms, and by their orderlies 
earrying their guns. Outside they 
picked up a motley crowd of ragged 
ccolies, whom Major James’s political 
influence had apparently conjured up 
out of the barren soil, and who would 
be useful later on for driving the game. 
They were accompanied by twenty 
men as escort, though this was in 
mere obedience to standing-orders, no 
sign of disaffection among the neigh- 
boring tribes having shown itself for 
many months. 

For the first few miles the ground 
was covered with big stones, with no 
vegetation to speak of, and intersected 
at every few hundred yards by broad 
deep nullahs the sides of which were 
generally precipitous, with only occa- 
sional gaps, down one of which, on 
the loose pebbles, your pony with 
some remonstrance would consent to 
slip, and up another of which on the 
opposite -side he would climb with 
much effort and many back-slidings. 
No pony so clever at this game as 
Badshah, the Nepaulese Tangan. Thus 
progress was slow, and it was not till 
eleven o’clock that they reached the 
part over which they were going to 
shoot. Here the nature of the ground 
altered. The riders dismounted, leav- 
ing their ponies to be led after them 
on the outskirts of the jungle; for they 
had reached a spot where the ber-thorn 
bush grew thick and tenacious; and a 
ber-thorn covert is what the ubara 
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loves. Here they began the serious 
work of the day. 

Major James, posting his party in a 
line at suitable intervals from each 
other behind thorn-bushes, sent on the 
coolies to drive towards them what 
ubara there might be lurking in the 
jungle ahead. It, was natural that hos- 
pitality should give place in his heart 
that day to fatherly affection, and par- 
donable that he should post his son 
Bobby in the likeliest spot of all. The 
party was in Bobby’s honor, and all 
were glad to see his father put him 
near a short space of clear ground, be- 
yond which was a thick belt of ber- 
thorns, in which, if anywhere, an 
ubara should be hiding. 

Then all was quiet. The _ coolies’ 
chatter was heard for the time being 
no more. They had gone ahead, sticks 
in hand, under the direction of Bobby’s 
orderly, Mal Singh, to drive the game 
towards the Sahibs. 

Soon a confused murmur of grunts 
and snorts and the throwing of stones 
into the bushes and the beating of 
them with sticks reached the sports- 
men’s ears. It grew louder and 
clearer. Mal Singh’s voice was heard 
upbraiding a delinquent coolie, and 
the cootie was heard rattling off his 
thousand excuses: but no game made 
its appearance. Shooting in the East 
is often disappointing; partly for the 
simple reason that in many places it 
is not very good, but still more be- 
cause the natives who tell you birds 
are plentiful, tell you so to please you 
for the moment, rather than because 
it is the fact. Only the day before 
Major James had been told that ubara 
were as plentiful in this jungle as vul- 
tures round a dead camel; and this 
was the result. 

Just as the drive was at its end, and 
as the certainty of a blank was impres- 
sing itself upon them all, with a whirr 
like a partridge, a grouse, and a pheas- 
ant rolled in one, up out of the thick 
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thorns in front of Bobby got a game 
old cock-ubara, and flew strong on 
the wing across him. Up went Bobby's 
gun to his shoulder and covered the 
bird well. Bang went the contents of a 
No. 3 cartridge into his head, and with 
a swerve and a swoop down he fell 
among the ber-thorns as dead as Julius 
Ceesar. “I sha’n’t mind going to school 
so much now, Father,” said Bobby, as 
the Major came up and patted him on 
the back. 

The drive was over. A coolie picked 
the bird up, and was carrying it off to 
its destination in the game-bag. But 
Mal Singh, seizing him by what cloth- 
ing there was to seize, wrested the 
bird from him, and pushed the fellow 
away. This was no ordinary bird, 
shot by an ordinary Sahib, to be put 
in ‘a game-bag unnoticed and eaten 
casually at sundown. It was the bird 
that his master, Bobby Sahib, son of 
the great Major Sahib, the political 
officer, and grandson of his own com- 
manding officer Sahib of old days, had, 
alone of all the other Sahibs, shot 
with his own gun on this, the last day 
that he should call him master. Plac- 
ing it carefully in his left hand, and 
measuring his distance from Bobby 
with his eye, he sprang to attention, 
and, as though on parade at a general’s 
inspection, marched with all the 
swagger of the proudest soldier-race 
in the world to within six paces of 
Robby. Then his heels met with a 
click, his right hand flew to his fore- 
head and down to his side in a light- 
ning salute, and bending down he 
placed the bird carefully at Bobby’s 
feet, muttering, with a lump in his 
throat and tears in his eyes, “Shdbdsh, 
Shdabash 1’? 


III. 


This was the only bird shot that day. 
The men that had brought the news 


2 Shabash, well done, bravo! 
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that ubara were plentiful were arrant 
liars, and after four more drives and 
no more luck, they were all glad 
enough to stop this pretence of shoot- 
ing and eat a hearty lunch under the 
clump of trees that Major James 
pointed out ahead of them. 

Still the party had not been alto- 
gether a failure, for if there was only 
one bird to be shot, it was obvious to 
all that Bobby was the right man to 
shoot it. Moreover the regrets of frus- 
trated sport can soon be obliterated in 
food and drink, especially when break- 
fast was long ago, and much ground 
has been covered in the meantime; 
and when A. is a friend of B., and 
both A. and B. know C. intimately, 
and when A., B. and C. are all at work 
on the same meat-pie, and helping 
themselves from the same bottle. So 
luncheon went merrily on, and the 
birds that were not were soon forgot- 
ten. Later on they pledged Bobby in 
many toasts, to which he responded 
with few words and much ginger-beer. 
They wished him luck on his voyage, 
luck on the football-field, luck on the 
cricket-field, luck in the form-room, 
and luck in the future, when he should 
return a full-blown officer of Her 
Majesty’s service, like his father and 
his grandfather before him. 

Mal Singh, squatting underneath a 
shady tree close by watched the Sahibs 
making merry, and was glad that his 
young master was the cynosure of 
their eyes. And because the noontide 
was warm, and he had trudged many 
miles on foot, and was an old man, 
weariness came upon him, so that, 
bowing his head into the angle of his 
elbow, he slept. Dodo, the bull-bitch, 
who had remained with Badshah the 
pony during the shooting, had now 
come nearer and joined Mal Singh, 
while her master was in the charmed 
luncheon-circle to which she was not 
admitted. Like Mal Singh, she had 
sat eyeing the proceedings with inter- 
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est, and may be pride, and like him at 
length she succumbed to weariness 
and slept. 

Then the others lit cheroots, and lay 
back in inelegant comfortable posi- 
tions to take what ease a hard ground 
could afford, till it should be time to 
be stirring. This did not amuse Bobby 
who did not smoke, and whose diges- 
tion was not like a grown man’s that 
cried for repose after a meal. Where- 
fore he slipped away quietly to take a 
stroll, passing close to where Mal 
Singh and Dodo slept. Mal Singh slept 
on, but Dodo, waking at the approach 
of her master’s footsteps, followed 
quietly at his heels. Fifty yards fur- 
ther on Bobby came to a nullah, the 
exploration of which seemed the obvi- 
ous method of employing his time. 
Down he dropped into it, displacing 
many stones from the cracked, crum- 
bling soil in his descent; and down 
dropped Dodo after him, displacing 
even more with her clumsy tread. 

The most prominent object in the 
nullah was a large boulder, with a 
further drop of the ground on the far 
side. Round it and down into the hol- 
low Bobby scrambled, with Dodo be- 
hind, now pricking her ears, and sniff- 
ing the ground as best she could with 
her upturned nose. 


IV. 


In this hollow was crouching another 
boy of about the same age and height 
as Bobby, but of very different appear- 
ance. He was a thin-faced, sharp- 
featured, Jewish-nosed, sallow-com- 
plexioned boy, clad in dirty loose robes, 
with a long knife hanging from a belt 
round his waist, another belt full of 
cartridges slung from his shoulder, 
and a small battered Remington rifle 
in his right hand. He stood up at 
Bobby’s approach. 

It was a strange meeting; the sturdy, 
chubby-faced English boy, carrying 





nothing in his hand, but with clenched 
fists and a stolid, determined attitude, 
and the wiry, yellow little Afridi 
startled but all alert, and armed to the 
teeth. The two, recoiling slightly, 
stood facing each other. The British 
boy clenched his fists still tighter, and 
the Afridi, gripping his rifle, touched 
the handle of his knife with his left 
hand, while brown eyes met blue in a 
level, well-poised stare. 

Matters remained thus at a dead- 
lock, till Dodo relieved the situation by 
smelling the Afridi boy’s ankles. The 
latter, though brought up to fear noth- 
ing, yet feared the bull-dog. Such a 
monstrous, ungainly body, such an un- 
compromisingly vicious countenance, 
to one who had never seen the like in 
a dog before, seemed unnatural and 
demoniacal. But more terrifying than 
all fears was the fear of being afraid; 
and the Afridi boy found that he 
trembled, and the harder he tried not 
to, the more he trembled. And was 
he not the son of Shera Khan, the 
chief of Dara, a leader of men and a 
mighty warrior? And had not his 
father, laid low with fever, put him 
in command of his own lashkar* of one 
hundred men, and sent him hither? 
And how should such a one tremble, 
when a foul infidel’s dog sniffed at his 
heels? For though possessed of un- 
earthly ugliness, yet the monster was 
surely nothing more. 

Nevertheless, he was paralyzed with 
fear, and dared not move; but yet the 
more he felt his fear the more he felt 
his shame, till at last, overcome by 
both, he burst into a flood of tears, 
while Dodo sniffed on calmly. 

This outburst astonished Bobby far 
more than the actual meeting had 
done. He had seen armed Afridis be- 
fore (though the Afridi boy had not 
seen British bull-dogs), and the blood- 


3 Lashkar, lit. a camp, and so a body of sol- 
diers. 
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thirsty appearance of the young ruf- 
fian with his rifle and knife did not 
trouble him at all. Besides Dodo was 
with him, and Dodo, who was a born 
fighter, and whose tale of victories in- 
cluded many beasts from the common 
pariah-dog to the fretful porcupine, 
was a grand champion to have by: one 
on chance meetings in lonely nullahs. 

Thus Bobby on his part was not 
afraid, but only concerned when he 
saw the other boy weep. He was, as 
has been explained, not used to other 
boys, living, as he had always done, 
with grown men. He wept some- 
times himself, and on these occasions 
regarded himself remorsefully as an 
exception to the rest of Englishmen, 
though he knew that the practice was 
common enough among natives. Still 
when he saw another boy howl with 
his fist crammed into his eye in true 
boyish fashion, then he felt that it was 
not because he was a native but be- 
cause he was a boy that he wept, and 
his heart went out to him accordingly. 

To relieve the bitterness of the 
other’s grief he dived into his pocket, 
where he found a half empty box of 
chocolates which he applied without 
delay. They had become partially 
melted with the sun, and the melted 
ones had not borne the jolt of Bad- 
shah’s paces over-well; but they were 
still undoubtedly chocolates, and as 
such should serve their purpose. The 
Afridi boy did not krow what to do 
with them, but Bobby, whose Pushtoo 
was fluent, soon explained. Of course 
the former’s fellow-tribesmen would 
have been shocked to see their chief’s 
son partaking of food from the hand of 
a Christian. But the boy was dis- 
traught and unnerved, and knew not 
what he did; while the dangerous 
propinquity of Dodo’s proboscis to his 
heels was an additional motive for 
compliance. 

He took and ate, and was comforted. 
His eyes followed the box as Bobby 
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withdrew it and the latter, divining his 
look, was constrained to offer it again. 
The offer was again accepted, this time 
with more alacrity, and the two with- 
out more ado sat down together to 
make a serious business of what re- 
mained. Dodo sat down between 
them and partook also, but the Afridi 
edged away involuntarily from the 
dog’s familiarities, so that Bobby’s hos- 
pitable instincts forced him to put the 
disturbing element out of his guest's 
reach, and he pulled her by her collar 
over to his other side. Resenting this 
treatment Mistress Dodo moved away 
up the nullah for a ramble on her own 
account. 

Thus comfortably settled in the hol- 
low, and with the ice well broken by 
the chocolates, they began to talk. 
Bobby could speak Pushtoo easily, and 
thus there was no barrier between 
them on the score of language. 

The Afridi boy was asked his name 
and told it; it was Mohamed Khan. 
In his turn he asked Bobby what had 
brought him thither; the latter ex- 
plained that he had come with his 
father, the political officer, and with 
many others, and that to shoot ubara 
had been their object. Then, since his 
heart was still full of his morning’s 
achievement, he straightway gave his 
listener a glowing account of the bird 
he had shot that morning. When he 
had dilated on the long, weary wait- 
ing, while the coolies beat the bushes 
with no success, and told how at last, 
when there seemed no hope, a bird had 
indeed got up, and flown with much 
noise and speed near to where he 
stood with his gun, and how he had 
lifted his gun to his shoulder and 
taken aim, he paused to look into Mo- 
hamed Khan’s face, but was disap- 
pointed to find that it lacked altogether 
the expression of enthusiasm which he 
felt himself, and which he had hoped 
to see there. The face was solemn 
and thoughtful, and after a time Mo- 
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hamed Khan muttered, almost to him- 
self: “Then the report was true.” 

“What report was true?’ asked 
Bobby crossly. “Why talk you of re- 
ports, when I tell you of ubara?” 

But Mohamed Khan with the same 
grave manner, and without looking at 
Bobby or apparently noticing his im- 
patience, proceeded: “The _ report 
came to my father last night that 
many Sahibs were coming to-day to 
shoot in this jungle, and they have 
come. Therefore the report was true.” 

“What is the matter with you?” de- 
manded Bobby. “Why do you go on 
talking about these reports and not 
listen to my story?’ 

But Mohamed Khan would not listen 
and went on talking to himself. “The 
little Sahib is beautiful, though his 
dog is ugly, and he has shown me 
much kindness; and truly the sweet- 
meats of the Sahib-logue* are very 
sweet.” 

“What rot you talk!’ blurted out 
Bobby in English; then again in 
Pushtoo he asked angrily: “What is 
the matter?” 

But for answer Mohamed Khan put 
his fists in his eyes again and wept 
noisily. 

The chocolates were exhausted, and 
so was Bobby’s patience. That the 
only boy he had met for ages should 
turn out such a ecry-baby was intoler- 
able. He seized him by the shoulders 
as they sat together, and shaking him 
well, asked a third time what the 
matter was. 

Mohamed Khan with much sobbing 
and gulping down of tears answered: 
“The Sahib is so fair and so brave, 
and his heart is so kind. Lo! his eyes 
are blue like the sky, and his face red 
like the sun at sunset. His like I have 
never seen. And I came into this 
nullah armed with my rifle and my 
dagger. And the Sahib came unarmed, 


‘ Sahib-logue, the people of the Sahibs, the 
white folk. 
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yet he feared me not, but came near 
to me, and looked into my face. And 
he showed me great kindness, giving 
me in my trouble sweetmeats that 
were like unto the food of the Blessed 
in Paradise. Therefore what wonder 
is it that I love the Sahib? And what 
wonder is it that I now weep? For 
have I not come here with a hundred 
nien of my father’s lashkar to slay the 
Sahib and his father and his friends?” 

Bobby’s grip upon the Afridi’s shoul- 
ders tightened; his eyes flamed; he 
muttered between his teeth, “You 
eame to kill my father!” Then fling- 
ing his arms round him, they rolled 
over upon the ground. 

Mohamed Khan’s fighting instinct 
Was aroused in a moment. They 
turned over and over one another, 
each struggling for the upper hand. 
Now Mohamed Khan was uppermost, 
now Bobby. The former’s ritle had 
been kicked away at the beginning of 
the struggle, and lay out of reach. It 
svemed ages to them both, but it was 
barely two minutes that they lay strug- 
gling. Then Bobby’s British weight 
and British back-bone told. Mohamed 
Khan lay exhausted beneath him, 
with his head bent back upon the 
ground, while Bobby pinned his body 
down with his knee, and holding his 
right arm down with his own left 
hand, placed his right hand in a throt- 
tling grip on the Afridi’s throat. But 
this last act released the latter’s left 
arm for the first time since the strug- 
gle had begun. One more moment’s 
hard pressure on his throat would 
have rendered both that arm and the 
rest of his body powerless, but the 
Afridi boy had just time to place his 
free hand on the handle of ‘his knife 
and begin to draw it from its scabbard. 

But at this moment, just above 
them, there was a scrambling over the 
loose stones, a snort and a yelp, and 
Dodo’s teeth, clutching at the loose 
folds of the sleeve of Mohamed Khan’s 
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tunic as it moved about suspiciously 
while the arm that it hid was seizing 
the knife, met at length in the skinny 
bit of his wrist just clear of the bones, 
and stayed there; and thus the draw- 
ing of that knife was interrupted. 

Bobby had heard Dodo’s yelp and 
knew that she had come to his assist- 
ance, but did not know what she had 
done; while the other, half-throttled, 
had no voice to cry out when bitten; 
so the English boy’s hand gripped 
tighter and tighter at the Afridi’s 
throat, till the latter’s sallow face grew 
purple, his head hung limply back- 
ward, and his tongue lolled from his 
mouth. 

He was vanquished. Bobby let go 
his hold, and looking round saw Dodo 
looking up at him wide-eyed, with Mo- 
hamed Khan’s wrist between her 
teeth, and his hand and arm hanging 
limply from her mouth. 

Then he saw the knife that hung 
from his enemy’s side, and drawing it 
from the scabbard, examined it and 
played with it. He never thought of 
using it to put an end to his foe as he 
lay senseless and helpless beneath him; 
but Mohamed Khan waking anon from 
his swoon, and looking upward, saw 
Bobby leaning over him knife in hand. 
Thinking his end was near, he cried: 
“Spare me, Sahib, spare me!” 

“But you would not have spared my 
father, had you caught him thus,” 
cried Bobby, suddenly fired to ven- 
geance by the other’s cringing en- 
treaties. 

“Do you then love your father so 
much that you needs must kill me? 
So be it. I, too, Sahib, love my father.” 
This he said haughtily but resignedly, 
accepting after a brief struggle the de- 
cree of Fate. “I too love my father,” 
he repeated, “and for him I die. He 
sent me forth at the head of his men, 
because he was sick with fever and 
could not come. He bade me come 
and attack you unawares, while you 
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were busy with your shooting or your 
feasting; for those who had advised 
you to come hither to shoot had also 
told us of your coming. Therefore I, 
at the head of a hundred men came 
hither. These I left in yonder nullah, 
and myself came forward to spy upon 
your people as you sat at meat. Here, 
in this nullah I met you, and you and 
your dog have vanquished me. Slay 
me, then, now, and I will die, knowing 
that I have done all that my father 
would have me do.” 

This filial devotion appealed to Bob- 
by; it was just what he felt so strongly 
himself. Understanding his foe now 
and respecting him, he treated him 
with all the courtesy of nations, and 
as an honored prisoner of war. First 
of all he bade Dodo loose her hold. 
This, with an upward look of reproach 
and misgiving, she at length did, re- 
vealing some ugly marks on Mohamed 
Kban’s wrist. Bobby’s handkerchief 
was wrapped carefully round as a 
bandage, and since the pain was not 
now great, the two sat up together 
side by side, as they had sat before, 
and reviewed the situation calmly. 
War had been declared and a decisive 
action fought; but now there was a 
suspension of hostilities, and a chance 
for overtures of peace. 

There were two main difficulties 
that it was needful to smooth away. 
First of all, it was clear to Mohamed 
Khan, that if he took his men back, 
leaving the Sahibs unharmed, and if 
Bobby told his father what had been 
their intentions, then would they have 
accomplished nothing, but only in- 
curred the wrath of the Sirkar’® on ac- 
count of their treacherous plotting. 
On the other hand, Bobby realized that 
if he were to let Mohamed Khan de- 
part uninjured, and not tell his father 
of the plot that had been laid against 


5 Sirkar, the supreme authority, the Govern- 
ment. 
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him, he would be leaving his father 
open to an attack at any moment 
from a treacherous foe, whom he 
might still go on believing to be a loyal 
ally. 

At last Mohamed Khan spoke thus. 
“Lo! I am the only son of my father; 
he speaks to me all that is in his heart, 
for he says that I soon will be a man. 
I know what thoughts he has towards 
your people; and often has he spoken 
to me of your father and your father’s 
greatness. I know that in his heart he 
thinks highly of you, and that he was 
very loth to lay this plot against you, 
and would have thought not at all of 
any such deed, had he not been urged 
thereto by holy men. It may be that 
when I return and tell him that I have 
accomplished nothing, that he will be 
angry; it may indeed be that he will 
beat me; but in his heart he will for- 
give me and rejoice. And, oh Sahib, 
every day I grow stronger, and my 
father weaker, for he is old and sick- 
ness takes hold of him often, whereas 
each day I grow taller and shoot 
straighter with my rifle, so that the 
inen of my father’s tribe daily honor 
me more and obey me more readily. 
I know, indeed, that though I am now 
a child, yet very quickly shall I be the 
leader of all those that wait for me 
now in yonder nullah. Since now the 
Sahib has spared me, I will return, 
taking them with me. To them I will 
say that the Sahibs have returned to 
the fort and that nothing is to be seen 
of any of them, save only the frag- 
ments from their feast. To my father 
I will tell all. And, oh Great One, 
though I love my father, yet do I now 
swear to you, that should he not 
hearken to my petition and consent to 
leave you unharmed so long as he shall 
live, then assuredly will I slay him 
with my own hands. And I, on my 
part promise, that never again will I 
lift my hand against the Sirkar. But, 
oh Sahib, I too love my father. Spare 


him then, and tell to your father 
naught of all this matter; else will my 
father surely be ruined by your fa- 
ther’s wrath, and by the might of the 
Sirkar’s armies. Say then, oh Sahib, 
what is in your heart.” 

“It is well,” answered Bobby; “I 
consent. You shall return to your 
father; neither you nor he shall ever 
again seek to hurt my father, and of 
this matter I will tell him nothing.” 

Then Mohamed Khan unloosed his 
Afghan knife from his belt, and hand- 
ing it to Bobby in its scabbard, gave 
it to him as a keepsake and as a pledge 
of the treaty that day ratified. And 
Bobby, casting about him, found some- 
where deep in a trouser-pocket a six- 
bladed, ivory-handled treasure of a 
knife, and this he gave to Mohamed 
Khan. 

Then with a low salaam Mohamed 
Khan was gone, and Bobby, with Dodo 
at his heels, and hiding his new knife 
inside his waistcoat, retraced his steps 
across the nullah, and went back to his 
father and the shooting-party. 

And since the afternoon was waning, 
and there was little hope of more 
sport, the party rode back slowly to 
the fort. And Bobby let the reins lie 
loose on Badshah's neck and sat silent 
and deep in thought, so that all sup- 
posed him to be weary with the toils 
of the day. And Dodo trailed behind 
him silently, and Mal Singh’s face was 
very long, as he strode behind carrying 
his master’s gun for the last time. 
And his father rode alongside gloomily, 
thinking of to-morrow’s parting. 

But a weight was off Bobby’s mind. 
Hitherto the future had been a dreary 
blank and had frightened him. But 
that morning, when te had shot the 
ubara, he had felt some of that feeling 
of exultation that fears no to-morrow. 
And now, as he thought upon what 
bad since happened, he realized in a 
vague way that he had saved his 
father and his friends from a grave 
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danger, and surely to have done this 
formed a fit ending to his Indian life. 
So it was with a stout heart that, as 
his father wished him good-night, as 
he lay dog-tired in bed with Dodo at 
his feet, he murmured heavy-eyed and 
half asleep: “Father, I am glad I am 
going to school.” 

Then his father wondered that his 
son should be so brave, so callous, or 
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so philosophical. And none at Simla 
or at the Indian Office ever knew that 
at Brighton, in the lowest form of Dr. 
Jones’s preparatory school, there 
struggled daily over the oblique cases 
of musa one who had held a grave 
frontier-question in the hollow of his 
hand, and grappled it with masterly 
acumen, firmness, tact and success. 
Powell Millington. 











RANJA AND HIR: A PUNJABI BALLAD. 


I’ve hung my swing upon the peepul tree. 

Swing high, girls; higher still, that I may see 
The tassels and the turban of my love; 

Or, better still, perchance he may see me. 


Come, fear not, Ranja dear; ah! never think 

That aught can harm us two. What—do you shrink. 
You who are written above as Hir’s own love, 

To taste the cup whereof I bid you drink? 


Your voice is like a lute, and when you sing 

Of Allah’s praises Heaven’s own trumpets ring 
In answering peals that “God is One and All, 

Mahommed is His Prophet and His King.” 


Sing on, for I am listening, “Wadahu.” 

Aye, God is One, Love; 'I can sing that too. 
God has one Prophet—and I have one love. 

God has no rival but himself— and you. 


Have mercy, Lord of all the Seraphim: 

Hear Thou, great Allah, hear my daily hymn; 
Rain, rain Thy mercy on Thy slave and let 

Ranja and Hir in Love’s own ocean swim. 


As worshippers in Ramazfin who see 

The new moon’s face and shout aloud with glee, 
Till all the pangs of hunger are forgot— 

So is his name both food and drink to me. 


I wander like a mad thing all forlorn, 
All is forgot—the home where I was born, 

My friends and kinsmen whom I used to love, 
And Kera’s kinsmen whom I always scorn. 
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Does Kera think that he will marry me? 
Does Kera dream an easy victory 

Over the Sial girl? He little knows. 
Let Kera come and then will Kera see. 


For I am Ranja’s bride. This—this was writ 
In God’s own book. You cannot cancel it 

Or thwart the purport of the written scroll, 
Alter one line or blot one little bit. 


Hir must be Ranja’s own, and Ranja Hir’s. 

You shall not find on earth again their peers. 
Thus shall men say by all the Rivers Five, 

And ring our praises down the changing years. 


Poet, the ballad’s o’er, but where is Hir? 
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Where are the lovers true of yester year? 
And where are you? Beside the Western Gate 
Of Multan city, a poor old blind fakir. 


The Spectator. 


Multani. 





READING FOR THE YOUNG. 


Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum puto. 


This paper seeks an answer to this 
question: “What is the real state of 
things in the matter of reading on the 
part of the young people of to-day, as 
compared with those of a previous gen- 
eration?” It is obviously right that this 
question should evoke interest; for 
probably more depends on the sort of 
things a growing mind takes for its 
daily diet, than on the nature of the 
food with which the body is fed. 

There is little doubt that a great 
mass of the very cheap and accessible 
literature of the day is utterly unprofit- 
able, if not noxious in a positive sense. 
But when one makes this assertion and 
deplores the sort of printed matter that 
one sees in the hands of young, and in- 
deed of older people in trains, restau- 
rants, etc., one is generally met with 
the reply, which would in itself have 
some force if it were demonstrably 


true, that the people who read this sort 
of thing nowadays read nothing at all 
fifty years ago. The truth of this de- 
feace of the cheap and nasty literature 
which one sees in all hands is, how- 
ever, not by any means certain; and the 
purpose of this paper is to enquire into 
it under certain particular conditions, 
which seem to be peculiarly open to ob- 
servation. 

When one regards the meaning of 
speech, writing and the multiplication 
of written utterances, there can be no 
doubt as to the enormous importance 
of the nature of the thing so reproduced 
and scattered at random over the 
world. Indeed the printed book, which 
puts in readily comprehensible form 
before a man the utterances, thoughts, 
speculations, histories and emotions of 
his fellow man, may be taken as em- 
bodying the present limit of civiliza- 
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tion, and as such it is capable of the 
most enormous activity and power. 

Now it may be said of almost every 
invention that has resulted from man’s 
power of observation and synthetic 
reasoning, that it has been applied for 
the good of man, for the mere enter- 
tainment or pleasuring of the harmless 
desires of man, and with terrible fa- 
cility, for the moral and intellectual 
degradation of man. A moment’s 
thought, on the lines suggested by one 
example, will convince anyone of the 
truth of this assertion. 

The electric transmission of words 
has annihilated terrestrial space in re- 
lation to thought. Of the enormous 
value to humanity of such a triumph 
of scientific methods it is needless to 
speak. It is also unnecessary to en- 
large on the idea that congratulatory 
messages, the lazy “wire” at 8:30 a.m. 
instead of a letter at 9:30 p.m., and the 
order for “a little dinner at Green- 
wich,” are examples of the adaptation 
of a great achievement to trivial and 
idle purposes. But what shall we say 
of the betting news, the intoxication 
with interest in entirely trivial things, 
and the mass of utterly groundless ru- 
mor that the Tape-machine and the 
special edition circulate far and wide, 
only to cause excitement, anxiety or 
false hope, until yesterday's “report on 
the best authority” is stamped a lie by 
the “authoritative contradiction” of to- 
day? Here surely we have such an 
abuse of a great invention as may al- 
most suggest a doubt as to the ultimate 
benefit it has conferred upon mankind. 
And such abuse is common to every in- 
novation, from the ghastly rattle of the 
up-to-date “Song of the Shirt” to the 
silent swiftness of the Brennan Tor- 
pedo. 

With the increased ease of production 
and consequent cheapness of books, it 
seems at all events probable that in 
their case it is the last-named of these 
three phases of every human develop. 
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ment which has become increasingly 
prominent. That is to say, the more 
than worthless, the destructive, book 
has grown out of all proportion to the 
purely good, or the purely entertaining 
and harmless book. It would be a very 
curious subject for the strange person 
who can find abstract statistics either 
interesting or profitable, to investigate 
the relative number of profitable, harm- 
lessly entertaining, and positively per- 
nicious, morbid, reason-destroying pub- 
lications that appear in one year in this 
country alone. It seems impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that, if the re- 
quirements, moral or sesthetic, were 
even of a very moderate standard, it 
would be found that the latter class 
outnumbers the two former taken to- 
gether. 

It is not alone that the ethics and xs- 
thetics of so many books are bad, the 
moral tone dubious and the stimulus 
unwholesome; that is bad enough in it- 
self. But the mischief is that the 
prominence given to a certain species 
of literature, if it must be so called, its 
cheapness, its innate impertinence, act 
not only as an inducement to partake 
of unwholesome mental pabulum, but 
they unfit the mind for the digestion of 
anything more wholesome or profitable. 
The appetite grows by what it feeds 
on; and it is not surprising that the fi- 
nal state of the mind which has pas- 
tured on such rank herbage is one of 
indifference towards anything that is 
difficult to find, difficult to masticate, 
and perhaps uncomfortable to an easy 
conscience, lying, as it were, a little 
uneasy on the intellectual and moral 
stomach. It is as if the diet of a child 
were advanced from milk to sweet 
sherbet, and from that to brandy, and 
men were to wonder at an infant ma- 
turing through a brief stage of sickly 
youth into a premature decrepitude, 

The reason of this unhealthy mental 
development is not far to seek. The 
unwholesome book fails in the mission 
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of every book. It does not extend 
man’s knowledge of man, but merely 
repeats in various more or less piquant 
dressings the story of certain vices, 
craftinesses, heartlessnesses and fail- 
ings, which are essentially not the 
study of man, but a morbid interest in 
the remnants of beasts, which an im- 
perfect civilization and faulty educa- 
tion have failed to eradicate in man. 
It fails to deal with aliquid humani, in 
so far as it puts forward as interesting 
problems what are really sordid diffi- 
culties in the life of the animal, difficul- 
ties of whose existence every one is 
aware, and with which the right- 
minded man tries to cope in the inmost 
privacy of his heart and mind. 

It is very easy to see how a half-in- 
telligent mind can confuse the study of 
aliquid humani with the morbid interest 
in humanum est errare. The use of the 
expression litere humaniores indicates 
what the functions of literature should 
be; whereas the enlarging upon human 
errings in photographic nakedness of 
form and detail, as being themselves 
interesting or amusing, deserves no 
place in human literature at all. 

There are probably two opinions as to 
the moral and xsthetic justification for 
such books as “The Actor Manager” or 
“Mammon & Co.,”’ books to which ac- 
knowledged authorities have ascribed 
a high place in literature and in the 
history of the human race. These opin- 
ions depend, no doubt, on varying in- 
terpretations of the term “broadmind- 
edness;” but at least every one will be 
prepared to accept the view that books 
of this class can only come into line 
with books of real utility and profita- 
bleness in the same way in which 
strychnine and belladonna are useful, 
though dangerous, drugs. It is, indeed, 
unlikely that any one will be ready to 
advocate the wider circulation of so- 
called “strong” books among the ris- 
ing generation. But, quite apart from 
books which to many intelligent people 
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must appear actually vicious in ten- 
dency, there remain the less directly 
and purposely emancipated books, 
those which do not preach the gospel 
of the human will supreme, but merely 
display a pitiful levity in regard to se- 
rious things. These may, in all toler- 
ance, be classed as unnecessary, inas- 
much as they do not contribute to 
man’s knowledge on any point, and, 
therefore, fail to create any lasting in- 
terest. 

The perfectly harmless book or mag- 
azine story has much to say in its own 
justification. Indeed, a writer like the 
author of Captain Kettle, in very truth, 
seems to interest one in things essen- 
tially human, if not exactly humane. 
He may not help any one to form a 
character or mould his mind; but he in 
no way blunts his reader’s faculty. 
Even such work as that, however, 
should find no place in the education of 
growing minds, if only because there is 
no time for it. It teaches nothing of 
the progress of humanity on its ascent 
from bestiality to divinity. One justi- 
fies the reading of such work to one’s 
self because one has no scruple about 
enjoying the comedy of human eccen- 
tricities at times when one has taken 
one’s allowance of tragedy and serious 
drama, and longs for simple relaxation. 
But if one has in any measure profited 
by the experience of one’s own up 
bringing, one is bound to place these 
things before the eyes of a younger 
generation in the same light as pipes 
and bottles, and other things for which 
“the time has not come.” In all such 
matters one has to face the gibe that 
one is growing old and out of sympa- 
thy with the young: that one forgets 
one ever was a boy. It is quite true, 
we smoked on the sly, and would have 
experimented on the port, if it had been 
as accessible as cheap tobacco; and we 
now in such matters adopt the tone of 
prohibition and rebuke, which we our- 
selves resented in our fathers. We bow 
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our heads, and own the soft impeach- 
ment: but we know quite well, al- 
though no younger generation will ever 
believe it, that in many questions the 
limitations of youth and the privileges 
of age are at a standstill, the relations 
of enquiry and prohibition definitely 
fixed. We are bound to pass on to an- 
other generation the whips and scorns 
of our own salad days. 

In the matter of books, however, the 
problem is different in almost every as- 
pect, and, where it is at all analogous, 
it comes under precisely similar con- 
demnation. The father who allows his 
son of fifteen to play billiards in a 
room full of grown-up men, who all 
smoke and drink whiskey and water, 
and sooner or later finds himself look- 
ing on helplessly as the youngster pro- 
duces his cigarette case and fills him a 
tumbler, is after all showing a culpa- 
ble indifference to his son’s moral de- 
velopment precisely analogous to the 
criminal negligence of the mother who 
takes no pains to prevent her daughter 
of fifteen from reading a beastly Eng- 
lish translation of “Nana,” or for the 
matter of that the “New Virtue.” 
Every sane man, be he never so little 
of a purist, must regret that either one 
or the other should have had the privi- 
lege and responsibility of bringing up 
a child. 

The peculiar difference of the book 
problem from the tobacco problem and 
the wine problem lies in this, that it 
is almost entirely new. Only one gen- 
eration ago—and far be it from me or 
general principles to pose as the lau- 
dator temporis acti—the number of pub- 
lished books was small; men did not 
face publication unless they felt they 
had that to say which had to be said; 
publishers were more essentially schol- 
ars and gentlemen, less fundamentally 
tradesmen; books were dear, and people 
were not content to purchase things 
that passed away at a reading. They 
wanted possessions for their money. 
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Magazines, “Chambers’s Journal,” 
“Blackwood,” and the like, were high 
in tone, highly instructive and anything 
but common. In the realm of juvenile 
literature Ballantyne was monareh of 
all he surveyed. 

The result of this comparatively lim- 
ited “modern” literature and the high 
commercial value of books was, that 
when such new books as a boy could 
lay his hands on were read, or even be- 
fore he got any new books into his 
hands at all, he naturally turned to 
such standard works as were in the 
house. Retween the publication of the 
periodic writings of this or that au- 
thor whose books interested this or that 
individual, he was driven to classics of 
one sort or another. Scott, Thackeray, 
Dickens, George Eliot and Shakespeare 
were read by hundreds who would now 
declare them tedious, uneventful and 
colorless. It is absolutely futile to 
challenge the truth of this statement; 
for it is intellectually and physically 
impossible for the great mass of read- 
ers, who try to keep abreast of the 
flood of modern publications, to keep in 
touch with what has gone before. In- 
deed, it has come to this, that there 
are no periods between the appearance 
of one book and another of the same 
class. There are published every day 
more books of the merest “pass-time” 
order than any one could read, though 
he had no other occupation and the 
books required no thought in the read- 
ing, which in truth many of them do 
not. There were 2,750 novels published 
in England in 1899. 

Neglecting for the time being all 
books that are in themselves of an un- 
desirable character, immoral, profane 
or morbid, there is yet the host of books 
from the reading of which nothing 
comes to the reader but a very un- 
profitable excitement as to how the in- 
tentional confusions of the most artifi- 
cial of artificers are going to be most 
artificially solved, and who marries 
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whom. Even this human source of ex- 
citement is generally eliminated in the 
first chapter, and it becomes a mere 
question of whose trouser button was 
found in the mashed potato, the fatal 
clue that in the end unmasks the harm- 
less necessary villain of the piece. 

Or, again, we have the so-called “His- 
torical Books” for boys; “so good for 
the boys, you know; teaches them a lot 
of history; fosters patriotism, etc., etc.” 
Such books are possibly as harmless as 
sherbet in themselves, unless it be 
harmful for the youth of a country to 
think that every international diffi- 
culty that ever arose was really settled 
by the bravery, extraordinary pru- 
dence and forethought, and portentous 
physical prowess of a young country- 
man of their own, the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow, whom 
circumstances forced into foreign ser- 
vice. This kind of thing is brought to 
a climax in the words of that most 
monotonous of writers, who has prob- 
ably done more than any living author 
to unfit the minds of young men for the 
study of real history and the apprecia- 
tion of true romance. 

But worse than any books of any 
kind are the magazines and daily pa- 
pers. They come in their thousands, 
the magazines once a month, to upset 
such little equilibrium as a young mind 
can have acquired in the brief period 
of respite. For the two days succeed- 
ing their issue nothing is done, till the 
magazines are mastered with a thor- 
oughness that is never devoted to the 
pursuit of pure literature, or, indeed, 
of any real learning. 

Here, again, one is frequently told 
that the magazines instil a good deal 
of knowledge by stealth, as it were. 
That is at least a doubtful contention, 
and the real probability is, that the 
reading of such “wares of Autolycus”’ 
is a process of intemperately imbibing 
the events of each of the many short 
or long stories in the course of which it 


is the rarest thing in the world to ex- 
tend one’s knowledge of God or man, 
or to experience any pleasure from the 
form or style of workmanship. One 
takes in the matter more or less accu- 
rately, deliberately blinding one’s self 
to the crudities of style and workman- 
ship, and substituting a spurious ex- 
citement and anxiety for the pleasure 
and interest which a trained intellect 
would derive from the contemplation 
of any real work of art, be the subject 
what it may. These things may be 
ranked as the surface-drainage of the 
literary talent, or otherwise, of the 
day; for the pleasure of the moment 
they are ephemeral in essence, and take 
no place in the permanent adornment 
of a human intellect. 

The reading in this slipshod way of 
such an infinite multiplication of shal- 
low writings may be compared to in- 
discriminate catching of any and every 
butterfly by a thoughtless child. The 
true collector catches, as far as he can, 
what he requires to enlarge his knowl- 
edge; he examines the detail of struct- 
ure and variation; what he does not re- 
quire for his collection he lets go un- 
scathed; what he has already seen in 
all its varieties he refuses to catch at 
all, if he recognizes it as such. But 
what should we think of the collector 
who filled up his cabinet with larger 
or smaller specimens of the commoner 
and less exquisitely beautiful varieties, 
leaving no room for the rarer and more 
intrinsically beautiful ones, simply be- 
cause he did not care about the trouble 
of enlarging his field of research? Is 
he perceptibly better than the child 
that does not collect at all, but only 
catches for the fun of the catching? 

It is here that the destructiveness of 
the Magazine literature comes in in full 
force, especially for the young. The 
mind becomes satisfied with a very low 
standard of art, and a very physical 
species of pleasurable excitement, and 
it is perfectly content never to look into 
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a book for any higher pleasure. Scott, 
Thackeray, Lytton, and all the host of 
those who have made for English the 
name of “the language of the novel,” 
who are translated into every modern 
language and read abroad more than at 
home, become mere names. Their 
works stand unopened on the shelves 
where the enthusiasm of a past, or the 
respectability of a present, generation 
has put them. And it seems to be be- 
coming more and more apparent that 
the reading of short stories, involving 
no effort to retain their links and ele- 
ments of structure, inartistic in form, 
unwholesome in sentiment and often 
ugly in conception, is the cause why 
the large majority of young people 
read no good books. 

The effect of desultory and aimless 
skimming of a thousand things in mag- 
azines is as important as one would 
expect to find the abuse of so wonder- 
ful a thing as we know a printed book 
to be. It is destructive of individuality 
of character, of personality in relation 
to ‘occupation, and of the power of 
reading, marking and digesting what 
great men have thought upon great 
questions of cosmopoiitan interest. 
One is involuntarily reminded of the 
words put by Charles Reade into the 
mouth of the father of Erasmus, when 
speaking to the owners of the first 
printing press he had ever seen. “My 
sons, you carry here the very wings of 
knowledge. Oh, never abuse this great 
craft. Print no ill books; they would 
fly abroad countless as locusts, and lay 
waste men’s souls.” 

How one is to teach the young to 
avoid the infection with this vicious 
habit of reading only what can be read 
carelessly, and with immediate positive 
results in the way of excitement, is the 
problem that home, school and church 
ought to set themselves to solve. 

A person who has had no opportunity 
of seeing great pictures may be satis- 
fied with the pretty machine work 
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which advertising enterprise spreads 
abroad; he is at all events not likely to 
become blunted in his sense of the 
really beautiful by it. In all probabil- 
ity he will feel, and in a measure un- 
derstand, the first masterpiece of paint- 
ing that he sees all the better for the 
training of poster and leaflet. At all 
events public control has so far made 
it impossible for his mind to be warped 
and his morality undermined by the 
contemplation of endless cheap pre- 
sentments of what is wsthetically and 
morally bad. Also the amount of effort 
required from the individual who is be- 
ing impressed by a great picture is in- 
finitely small, compared with that re- 
quired from the young mind which 
starts on any book involving higher 
ideals or more complex reasoning. 

The so-called teaching of literature 
in our schools, except perhaps in the 
best of girls’ schools—and it should al- 
Ways be remembered that a girl has 
positive and negative opportunities 
such as are vouchsafed to few boys—is 
not likely to do much in the way of 
strengthening a young mind, or train- 
ing it to fight the evil that makes itself 
prominent on every bookstall in the 
country, and is countenanced, in all the 
blissful ignorance of respectability, by 
ninety-nine out of a hundred well- 
meaning parents. 

Reading a play of Shakespeare is 
good in itself; but making boys, who 
are by nature inclined to read what 
gives no trouble to understand, and not 
to read what will not bear skimming, 
learn such a play, write notes on it, and 
paraphrase it in a language they can 
understand, that is another matter. 
One boy in twenty is possibly started 
on a new line of pleasure and profit by 
the process; but the probability is, that 
he would have come to it sooner or 
later in any case. As for the other 
nineteen, it is doubtful whether it does 
not forever place Shakespeare on’ the 
shelf of school-books, and cause him to 
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be left there with the other principia 
of school suffering. And if this is so 
with Shakespeare, what must be the 
schoolboy’s attitude towards the hun- 
dred and one authors of all ages, whose 
birthdays, deathdays and lists of 
works, probably with the added com- 
plication of chronological order on in- 
ternal evidence, he has had to cram and 
disgorge, with no further pleasure to 
the student than could be derived from 
the knowledge that they are certainly 
dead, and will write no more books? 
Yet it must be by some form of direct 
teaching that young minds are brought 
to a true appreciation of such books as 
fulfil their proper mission—that is to 
say, books which give man an insight 
into the things that are human, as op- 
posed to the things that are merely in- 
cidental to human frailty. There is no 
lack of evidence as to the importance 
of the food that feeds the mind, in com- 
parison with the food that feeds the 
body. We see the result of worthless 
books in acute form in the lunatic asy- 
lum and the police court; the feeble in- 
tellect, unhinged by the morbid intro- 
spections of the problem novel, or the 
feeble character, thrown off its moral 
balance by the criminal heroics of the 
penny novelette. 

But these concrete instances apart, 
we can, by looking for it, see it in an 
insidious and not altogether obvious 
form, in the apathy and irresolution of 
the fin de siecle boy in regard to any and 
every problem higher than the compo- 
sition of the All England Team. In- 
deed it does not seem far-fetched to at- 
tribute to the disintegrating force of 
short stories and highly-colored but 
shallow articles, on an endless variety 
of subjects, the very considerable indif- 
ference with which the youth of to- 
day so often leaves it to his parents to 
evolve for him a career in life, and in 
so Many cases only awakens to the de- 
sire to do one definite thing at a far 
later period of his life than the genera- 


tion who knew not magazines. It 
stands to reason that it should be so. 
A book in the days of careful writing, 
careful acceptance by the publisher, 
and careful consideration on the part 
of the buyer, generally tended in one 
direction only. The slightest bias in a 
mind towards one direction or another 
affected the choice of the few books a 
young person acquired for a possession. 
These in their turn nurtured and 
strengthened the natural bent of their 
owner’s mind; he read them many 
times and found in them decided color 
and outline. They strengthened the 
tone of his thought and cleared the per- 
spective of his view. But the endless 
procession of magazines keeps all sub- 
jects in kaleidoscopic motion before the 
unstable mind of youth, making it 
dabbler in all things and enthusiast for 
none. 

As has already been indicated, the 
stuff that is easy to take in, because it 
is so sloppy and empty of nourishment, 
naturally acts in a manner detrimental 
to the general development of the in- 
tellect. But at the same time it stodges 
the mind, and weakens the appetite 
for, and power of attacking, more solid 
food. 

Coupled with this light reading of 
merely sensational stuff, there is the 
positive vice of devoting study and 
thought to the chronicles of sport. 
Truly it is a good thing to play games, 
and not a bad thing to look on at 
games played in a spirit of play. But 
it is an utterly unworthy thing to spend 
one’s time and energy in reading about 
games into which the element of pro- 
fessionalism has so ruthlessly intruded. 
How is any one to retain any faculty 
for appreciating all that is best in the 
form and thought of a great book, if 
for his natural recreation and interest 
he is content with the records of other 
people’s runs and goals, written in the 
style of the sporting columns of the 
daily evening press. 
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If this were a more boyish phase one 
would smile at the serious study de- 
voted to such paltry interests, hoping 
to see it transferred to more enduring 
ones later on. But it is not so. Go into 
any public reading-room and pick up 
the paper as a young man of twenty- 
two or twenty-three has left it, look at 
the records of any public library, or in- 
deed listen to the conversation of an 
average collection of not unintelligent 
young men. Magazines, the sporting 
columns of the daily papers and a pe- 
riodic visit to the music-halls, will fully 
equip any one for his share in the con- 
versation. 

The man who now ventures to 
inquire whether by chance any one has 
read “One of our Conquerors,” or, 
should his courage run to it, recall a 
story of Balzac as furnishing the 
framework of some popular work of 
the day, may be fairly sure to find him- 
self rated as a conceited coxcomb and 
a dull fellow, unless people have been 
previously warned that they are to look 
upon him as a very distinguished man, 
and therefore, in all probability, not 
such a fool as he looks. This is a pessi- 
mistic view of the situation, no doubt; 
but in calling for any reform one does 
well to emphasize the extent of failure 
in the hitherto prevailing systems, stop- 
ping short only at anything that may 
be challenged as false in principle or 
detail. The writer ventures to think 
that, whatever may be said of excep- 
tional men, or exceptional societies, he 
has not exaggerated the urgency of the 
call for improvement in the training 
of young minds to value and cherish 
good books. 

One can no more limit what is ob- 
tainable after a certain age, in these 
days of journalistic and editorial enter- 
prise, than one can filter all disease 
germs out of the natural atmosphere. 
But it ought to be possible so to nour- 
ish the growing mind, and build up its 
defensive forces, as to enable it to re- 
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pel the pestilence that walketh in the 
magazine, just as a healthy system re- 
pels the omnipresent factors of disease 
and corruption of the body. 

It may be that this is not the work 
of the class-room at all, except in very 
rare cases, where a teacher's own lit- 
erary faculty and enthusiasm sows a 
seed that germinates faster than exter- 
nal weeds. It may be that it is within 
the scope of voluntary literary associa- 
tions to arrest the degeneration of 
thinking individuals into monotonous 
multiples of a thoughtless unit: an ob- 
ject surely worthy of profound and 
anxious consideration. Or it may be 
that such a mission lies within the prov- 
ince of the pulpit or the stage, not be- 
low the dignity of the one, nor above 
the capabilities of the other. The prob- 
ability is that it is a divided duty, fall- 
ing for different characters to different 
agencies. But in so far as it immedi- 
ately applies to the very young it pri- 
marily rests with the parent and the 
schoolmaster, and it ought to he their 
care, that young minds are not exposed 
to the evil influences of ugly, morbid 
and sensational conceptions. 

During the possible period of hedg- 
ing in, which must under modern con- 
ditions of necessity be brief, every ef- 
fort should be made to create a posi- 
tive attitude of mind. Teachers and 
mothers should read to their children, 
and see that they read good books for 
themselves, if need be, rewarding for 
a clear reproduction of the sense of any 
good book, never punishing for a fail- 
ure to understand, at first hearing or 
reading, that which involves a new 
form of mental effort. Too much read- 
ing is perhaps the most important 
thing to check. Reading, with some 
young people, becomes a habit, pure 
and simple, and they do not in the least 
care what it is they read. Such chil- 
dren ought to be stopped whenever 
they are found reading anything waste- 
ful of brain and eye, or unfitted for 
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their age. This all means time and 

trouble; and that is the very point. A 

great reform is needed, great issues are 
The Contemporary Review. : 


at stake, and it is criminal folly to im- 
agine that anything but a great effort 
will avail. H. V. Weisse. 





A NIGHT’S ADVENTURE 


Life in Canton with its memories of 
Kast Indiamen and “seventy-fours;” 
its aroma of cumquots and matting; its 
traditions of adventure, from pirate 
and typhoon; its whole past, in fact, 
as far as we have taken part in it, 
mellowed in the perspective of nearly 
a century, loses much of this romance 
on work-a-day acquaintance. 

The foreign settlement is undeniably 
cramped—the social life proportion- 
ately narrow. Discomfort in the shape 
of exhausting heat and annoying if in- 
teresting hosts of Anopheles is an ever- 
present fact; while the intellectual re- 
freshment of pictures, music and the 
stimulating contact of crowds is no 
more than a vision of that future 
framed in the exile’s formula, “When 
I go home!” 

A welcome resource has _ conse- 
quently been found in week-end house- 
boat outings, whether for sport or 
mere loafing. The sole object, in real- 
ity, has been “to get away from 
Shameen,” the “sandbank” of some 
fifty-five acres on which foreigners 
live, almost as cribbed and confined— 
not to say cabined—as on a_ mail- 
steamer. 

In spite of reported disturbances up- 
river these trips have never been 
abandoned. For while it has been a 
point for academic discussion whether 
the term “piracy” did or did not apply 
to the frequent attacks by river- 
thieves on native launches and junks 
(in insignificant proportion, after all, 
to the daily volume of Delta traffic), 
it has been generally agreed that, if 
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“piracies,” these episodes were most 
unprofessionally free from violence 
where no resistance was offered, and 
that similar attacks on foreign house- 
boats well known to carry no cargo but 
loaded guns might be safely left out 
of consideration. 

It was under such conditions that a 
party of four jolly bachelors, consist- 
ing of the Dutch consul, two Swiss 
merchants and a young Englishman, 
left Shameen on the 26th of January, 
on pleasure bent. 

Their house-boat was of the usual 
type, containing two cabins, a_lava- 
tory, cook-house, etc., and propelled by 
man-power—i.¢., by twelve  coolies 
working on the treadmill known as a 
“stern-wheel.” The action of it is that 
of the mill-wheel: reversed; for instead 
of the stream catching the wheel- 
blades, it is here the wheel that 
worked from within, grips the water. 

With youth (released from  tele- 
grams and invoices) at the prow—if 
not exactly with pleasure at the helm— 
the start is made this Saturday after- 
noon in fine-weather spirits. As the 
house-boat, under wheel and _ sail, 
works her way through the shipping, 
and Shameen drops gradually into the 
distance, the prospects of a long day 
after snipe and woodcock commence 
to occupy the mental foreground; and 
cares of silk-inspection are relegated 
to the far-off Monday morning when, 
burnt by breeze and sun and with vi- 
tality wound up for another week's 
work, the wanderers must return. 

The river-banks in the immediate 
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vicinity of Canton are low and unin- 
teresting, though the fleets of strange 
craft which crowd the reaches— 
sometimes nearly a mile across-—fully 
make up for other lack of picturesque- 
ness. Nowhere is the contrast of East 
and West more sharply drawn. In 
the Shameen anchorage lie foreign 
warships of a variety of modern types. 
The leviathan United States monitor, 
with her four grim 12-inch and 10-inch 
guns, the razor-keeled German tor- 
pedo-boat, “S 91,” who could boast of 
her thirty-five knots over the meas- 
ured mile—but doesn’t; and the tiny 
French and British river-gunboats, the 
Argus and Vigilante, the Sandpiper 
and Robin—represent an acme of com- 
bativeness and light draught. Farther 
out, across the harbor, are the ocean 
steamers, whose hungry black hulls re- 
duce the native cargo-boats to the di- 
mensions of cockle-shells, 

And, slipping past all these, by sheer 
dexterity applied to most rudimentary 
means, come the hundreds, nay, the 
thousands, of old-world craft that 
make the Pearl river such a living, 
teeming thoroughfare. Caravel junks, 
in which Columbus might have sailed; 
“slipper-boats” and “snake-boats;” 
“dug-outs” and “duck-boats;” “flower- 
boats” and “salt-boats;” “wood-boats” 
and “silk-boats;” “sampans,” “stern- 
wheelers” and rafts—each kind easily 
distinguishable by its especial build. 
And as one notes the scores of peering 
faces, one cannot help wondering to 
which world—the Old or New—the 
other appears an object of greater 
quaintness and curiosity. To the Old, 
perhaps; to which the New must 
come as such an unheralded surprise. 

To return to the Helvetia. The days 
are short, and the cabin lamps are 
soon lighted on a cosy interior of gun- 
cases, sun-hats and the fourfold para- 
phernalia of such an expedition. A 
discussion as to the morrow’s chances, 
in a district little shot over, and the 
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eternal argument as to whether many 
No. 8 pellets, or few of the heavier No. 
6’s, are more likely to bring down a 
hard-flying pigeon, span the interval 
before dinner. 

As usual, that repast is an “eye- 
opener” to any one unacquainted with 
the powers of the “handy-man” in 
China. From the smoky little box in 
the stern, as from a conjuror’s hat, ap- 
pear in succession half-a-dozen dishes, 
of which the returning Nimrods’ appe- 
tites would be more worthy than are 
their present ones. 

While the table is being cleared for 
whist, the defensive armament of the 
boat is looked to. It consists of a 
couple of Winchester repeaters, a 
Mauser pistol, and a _ revolver—one 
weapon each. These are now loaded— 
a precaution which our four musket- 
eers have always held by, in spite of 
jeers from lighthearted friends who 
wax witty over what they are pleased 
to describe as setting out, armed cap- 
a-pie, to the attack of paddy-birds and 
water-rats. The reply has always been 
that though 1000 to 1 may perhaps 
safely be betted that there will be no 
need of arms, yet the small amount of 
trouble involved makes it worth while 
to take that odd chance into account. 
So the rifles and revolvers are regu- 
larly brought on board, and, with sol- 
dier-like routine, always loaded after 
dinner. 

When a rubber or two have been 
played, and the beds are made up, four 
“night-caps” are passed round; for the 
golden Scotch appeals to all, Hollander 
and Schweizer alike! Then for a last 
look round before turning in. 

Not a sound comes from the black 
depths of the night save the dull, 
rhythmical blow of the wheel-blades 
on the water; the whoop of a Scops 
owl startled from his perch in a lichee- 
tree by the passing ripple; and, far 
away, the throb of a guard-boat drum. 
The villages in the back-country sleep 
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—mystical and silent. The stars are 
out, but no more than suffice to indi- 
cate the black smudge of bank and 
trees. From his post at the helm, Ah 
Lung, the head boatman—thirty years 
in foreign service—answers a_ hail. 
All’s well, and it’s time to turn in. 
“Good night, Ah Lung!” “Goo-ni, 
sah!” comes back through the dark- 
ness. And so, to bed! 

The destination will be reached by 
four in the morning, and a long night’s 
rest will conduce to straight shooting 
to-morrow. “I will hold well in front!” 
is the last reflection as Sleep presses 
ber cool fingers over unresisting eye- 
lids. Then the cabin too becomes si- 
lent, with only a flicker from the dim 
lamp reflected on one upturned face, 
And so, pleasant dreams! 

The boat continues her way through 
the darkness till 1:30; our friends 
sleeping; the shivering coolies reliev- 
ing each other on the wheel; and the 
steersman yawning wearily as he 
peers into the blackness ahead, screw- 
ing up his wrinkled eyes in an en- 
deavor to separate bank from shadow. 

Suddenly into the sleepers’ dreams is 
woven a deafening volley of reports. 
Bang! bang! bang! bang! from either 
side. “Fire-crackers at some village 
ceremony” is the first half-awakened 
thought. But they are too loud; and 
as the brain leaps to full conscious- 
ness, the crash of bullets splintering 
wood-shutters, and the jingle of bro- 
ken window-panes, force themselves 
on the attention. Then, with a shock 
which makes the heart stand still, the 
bravest realizes that this is neither 
fancy nor false alarm; that bullets are 
tearing through the panels’ and 
whistling their message in the ear; 
that, in fact, “The Thing that 
Couldn’t” has occurred, and a foreign 
house-boat is, in deadly earnest, being 
attacked by pirates. The blood-chill- 
ing yells which accompany the shots 
leave small room for doubt. How many 


the attackers may be, there is no time 
to judge. How near, can only be 
guessed from the terrific noise, and 
that seems close at hand! 

Now is the opportunity for that 
“two-o’clock-in-the-morning” courage 
of which we have jested. No loud- 
spoken counterfeit will here avail; for 
life and death themselves are fighting 
for the possession of those gleaming 
rifle barrels. 

The first to act is the Dutch consul, 
who, from his mattress on the floor 
shouts to the Englishman, “H——, 
get your rifle?’ Then these two—the 
bullets humming and spattering all 
around—throw themselves flat down 
in a position to command the entrance. 
And it is well they do so, for almost 
immediately the door bursts open, and 
—a sight they will long remember—the 
pirate leader appears, framed in the 
doorway. He hurls in a flaming ball 
of oil-soaked cotton, but as he does so 
both Winchesters flash, and, throwing 
up his arms, he collapses into the 
darkness. 

The so-called “stink-pot” has, how- 
ever, set fire to some bedding, and the 
first necessity is to extinguish the 
flames. Meanwhile one of the Swiss 
gentlemen has rushed forward in 
search of his Mauser, receiving as he 
does so a shot through the thigh and 
one through the heel of the other leg. 
But, fearing explosives may be inside, 
he bravely seizes the burning mass and 
throws it out of a window. It falls, 
harmlessly  spluttering, into the 
water; and this danger is warded off. 
But at the same time a glow is noticed 
through the splintered venetians, 
showing that the house-boat has been 
set on fire outside. 

While these things are being enacted, 
the fourth member of the party has 
slipped back his bunk shutter, and is 
emptying his revolver into a snake- 
boat close alongside and crowded 
with pirates. The Chinese declared 
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afterwards that two of the assailants 
fell to these shots. 

Then a lull ensues, broken again by 
a volley, but apparently not at such 
close quarters. Then all is still. 
Crouching in the dark, with fingers on 
trigger and ears straining for the 
splash of an approaching paddle or the 
click of a pistol-hammer, the four 
white men await a fresh attack. They 
have fortunately reserved some am- 
munition, feeling sure another rush 
will be made. 

An eternity of seconds passes before 
the spell is broken—this time by the 
thud and clank of the Helvetia’s 
wheel. The boat is again moving, and 
the fearful conclusion bursts upon 
them that the pirates are in possession 
and are working her to some lonely 
spot more convenient for attack and 
eventual butchery. 

This agony of suspense lasts some 
minutes, no one daring to strike a 
light, and thereby present an easy tar- 
get through the bullet-torn windows— 
even though it is now known that two 
of their number are badly hit, and are 
losing much blood for want of assist- 
ance. (For it is only after the firing 
on both sides has died away that the 
second Swiss gentleman mentions that 
he has been shot through the arm.) 
With set teeth and braced muscles the 
defenders await eventualities. 

After a time, however—hours to 
them!—the boat stops again, and, re- 
connoitring cautiously, they happily 
discover she has been brought by their 
own coolies alongside a Chinese patrol- 
beat, which, by the way, has lain 
within earshot of the whole affair. 

The re-lighting of the lamps reveals 
a scene of horrible disorder: smashed 
glass and wood-splinters strew the 
blood-soaked floor. Blankets, charred 
and stained, lie thrown here and there; 
and the ghastly faces of the two 
wounded Swiss, who struggle man- 
fully to control their groans, call for 
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help more eloquently than words— 
with the nearest doctor eighteen miles 
away! 

The cabins are riddled with bullet- 
holes, and, curiously enough, in addi- 
tion to Mauser shells of latest pattern 
picked up on deck, old copper cash, 
broken china and scrap  iron—dis- 
charged from blunderbusses—are 
found embedded in the woodwork. 

Next, the boatman is discovered, a 
huddled heap, shot through the shoul- 
der and bleeding profusely. The “boy” 
too has been hit by a spent bullet near 
the spine, and lies in a state of moral 
and physical collapse. 

The uninjured couple—Dutchman 
and Britisher—now stand by each 
other throughout the night, bandaging 
the wounded and trying to keep their 
pulses strong with brandy and beaten 
eggs. This amateur bandaging re- 
quires much readjustment, but with 
the wounded foreigners it is eventually 
successful, though they remain, of 
course, extremely weak and in great 
pain. But the old boatman’s case is 
worse. An artery has been severed 
and the bleeding is very difficult to 
check. He complains of cold, and of 
great aching in his shattered arm. An 
ulster is given up to him, and frequent 
attention; but his symptoms are grave. 
Never was dawn more longed for! 

But it comes at last, and the return 
journey to Canton is at once com- 
menced. With great good luck a 
launch is met with soon after, and her 
attention attracted by a handy little 
pocket-siren. She is soon steaming 
back full speed, with the house-boat 
in tow. Had it not been for her the 
delay in obtaining medical assistance 
might have had more fatal conse- 
quences. 

By the full light of day it is now 
seen that roof and sail have been 
partly burned, and shutters blackened 
with gunpowder. The rifle-muzzles 
must in some cases have been thrust 
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against the very woodwork. The 
coolies, recovered from their fright, 
report that the pirates were seen to ap- 
proach in three snake-boats—long 
canoes—lighted by torches, and to at- 
tack simultaneously from ahead and 
on both quarters. They say that Ah 
Lung called out that foreigners were 
on board; but the warning was appar- 
ently an old trick practised by native 
boats, aud had no effect except to draw 
the pirates’ fire—Ah Lung being hit by 
one of the first shots. 

About half-past nine the poor old 
man, who has meanwhile been affec- 
tionately tended by his Chinese mates, 
is evidently sinking, and almost with- 
in sight of home, he dies. 

At ten o’clock, in the soft morning 
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light, Shameen is sighted—a_ tree- 
crowned islet, circled with glistening 
warships. = wee 

What contrasts there are in the 
lights and shades of life! how deep and 
how abrupt! The house-boat, with her 
load of dead and wounded, crawling 
towards the landing-steps on _ this 
quiet Sunday morning; theterror of the 
rast night stamped in her charred and 
splintered woodwork, and her trim 
eabin now smeared with half-dried 
blood—returning to find the world of 
yesterday unconscious of last night’s 
tragedy; the German vessels gay with 
bunting in honor of the Kaiser's birth- 
day; H. M.S. Lizard with white en- 
sign drooping at half-mast in sorrow 
for her Queen. 





REVIVAL OF IRISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


It has not been in my power to lend 
any help towards the effort which so 
many of my countrymen are now mak- 
ing to promote something like a revi- 
val of Irish literature and the Irish lan- 
guage. Indeed, I have to confess that 
I am one of the many Irishmen en- 
gaged in literary occupations who can- 
not speak or read the language of Ire- 
land, and who know only at second 
hand anything about Irish literature. 
But I have always from my very early 
days felt an interest in the subject, and 
have long been hopeful that some such 
effort might be made as that which ap- 
pears to have been taking of late an 
organized form. During my boyhood 
the influence of Thomas Davis, Charles 
Gavan Duffy, Clarance Mangan and 
many others brought a stirring among 
the minds of the young men whom I 
knew for a study of genuine Irish lit- 
erature, just as some of the poems of 
Thomas Moore had done for an éarlier 


generation. Owing to many causes 
nothing very definite or practical came 
of the impulse just then, but I think its 
influence never wholly faded since that 
time, and may be said to have found 
new expression in the more direct and 
determined organization of the present 
day. I suppose it will hardly be denied 
by any one now that Ireland has a na- 
tional literature which belongs directly 
to her history, her traditions, her soil 
and her atmosphere, and owes nothing 
of its growth to the influence of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

It is no part of my purpose to enter 
into any consideration of the various 
causes which during so many genera- 
tions and even centuries combined to 
bring about the almost total neglect 
and for a time the actual suppression 
of Ireland’s ancient literature. We 
have now arrived at a period of the 
world’s history when the Anglo-Saxon 
himself may be expected to feel a gen- 
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uine interest in every effort to bring 
into the light of day the buried treas- 
ures of Irish poetry, romance and his- 
‘tory. The most casual stranger visit- 
ing Ireland, if only he have a mind and 
heart open to artistic impression, must 
see in the ruined castles and abbeys 
which meet his eye everywhere 
throughout the island, must hear in the 
legends and stories which cannot but 
reach him on his way, must find in the 
mountains, the lakes and the rivers, 
must feel in the very atmosphere of the 
island evidences enough that he is pass- 
ing through a country which must have 
had a literature distinctively its own. 
If he looks for evidence of a more lit- 
eral and practical order he can find it 
amply and even lavishly set forth in 
the priceless literary records which for 
all that has come and gone are still 
preserved in the Irish capital. Now I 
venture to think that there is no living 
Englishman of intelligence—Mr. Pod- 
snap I believe has been dead this some 
time—who would not welcome any ef- 
fort towards a revival of the study of 
that long neglected literature. So far 
as Irishmen are concerned I think it is 
little short of a disgrace to most of us 
that we should have found time and 
opportunity, or should have time and 
opportunity found for us and forced 
upon us, to study the ancient literature 
of so many other countries to the total 
neglect of our own. Most of us are 
fairly well acquainted with the stories 
which Homer has to tell us, with the 
plots and personages of the great Greek 
dramas, with the Thousand and One 
Nights, with the Nibelung legend, with 
the companionships of King Arthur's 
Round Table, and with Roland and Oli- 
ver, and we know nothing except what 
a few words from Moore or from Man- 
gan may suggest to us about the early 
poetry, romance and legends of our own 
country. 

The late Lord Russell of Killowen, in 
a speech made not long before his too 
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early death, deprecated the idea of any 
serious attempt towards the restora- 
tion of the Irish language. His argu- 
ment seemed to be that any effort to 
make the Irish language a common 
mode of speech among Irishmen of the 
present day would be wholly unnec- 
essary, even if it would not be a 
wholly impossible, task. Now I think 
the most enthusiastic Irish Nationalist 
would hardly set himself to deny that 
in the English language, which we can 
most of us speak with tolerable flu- 
ency and accuracy, we have an instru- 
ment for the expression of our thoughts 
which can put them into adequate 
words no matter how far-reaching our 
imagination or how precise our scien- 
tific purpose. Mr. Goldwin Smith had 
at one time an idea that scientific men 
of the civilized world might sooner or 
later agree to make classic Greek their 
common language for the sake of the 
greater precision it would afford them 
in the expression of their ideas. For 
most of us, however, I am willing to 
admit that the English language will 
quite enable us to express to each other 
all that we want to say, and that the 
revival of the Irish language for this 
purpose alone is not a necessary con- 
dition to our progress in civilization. 
But I am decidedly for the teaching of 
the Irish language as part of an Lrish- 
man’s education, and that being done 
or agreed upon I am willing to let the 
future take care of itself. I cannot see 
any disadvantage whatever in making 
the young Irishman of the coming gen- 
erations a person who starts in life 
with two languages to carry him on. 
It is almost as easy to teach a child 
two languages as to teach him one, 
and we have most of us travelled in 
foreign or at least in parts of foreign 
countries where the speaking of two 
tongues was almost a necessary con- 
dition of ordinary existence. I cannot 
regard it as an objectionable burden to 
impose on my countrymen of the com- 
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ing generations, if they were set to 
learn English and Irish from the very 
beginning of their education; and I 
very much wish that such burden had 
been imposed upon me when I was be- 
ginning to learn the names of the ani- 
mated and inanimate objects around 
me. 

For the present, however, I am 
mainly interested in that part of the 
movement which has for its object a 
general revival of the study of Irish 
literature. I have read with great sat- 
isfaction the letter lately addressed by 
a patriotic Irishman and a_ distin- 
guished soldier, Sir William Butler, to 
one of the local divisions of the Gaelic 
League in which he describes the work 
of the League as “a truly noble labor.” 
“You are opening,” Sir William Butler 
goes on to say, “the long-choked springs 
of a pure and beautiful knowledge, and 
by offering to a national mind, which 
has always been hungry to learn the 
revived art, music and literature of its 
own, you are raising the surest barrier 
against the depraving influence—t 
might say the soul-destroying poison— 
of the modern bookstall.” I may be al- 
lowed to indulge in the fond hope that 
the modern bookstall is not quite such 
a store of poison as Sir William Butler 
describes it, for I have many highly es- 
teemed friends, men and women, whose 
works are to be found at every rail- 
way station and in every circulating 
library, and I cannot help believing 
that the reading of their books has 
done much good for most of us. But I 
can cordially agree with Sir William 
Butler in believing that we all want 
other literature besides that which even 
the best selected of modern bookstalls 
can supply, and I am convinced that 
Irishmen and Irishwomen could hardly 
be better occupied than in looking back 
through the waves of time for the 
long faded glories of literature they 
cover. 

I am not considering the whole 


question from the point of view which 
is proper to the antiquarian or the 
linguist or even the general scholar. 
My wish would rather be to impress 
upon ordinary readers, like myself, 


* that the long lost treasure caves of 


Irish literatura contain wonders of ro- 
mance and legend and poetry which 
would open to every intelligent mind 
new visions of beauty, idealism and 
imagination. I may own that I am 
sometimes filled with a feeling of 
wonder and of regret when I think of 
the manner in which the ordinary Eng- 
lish reader, even of the intelligent 
class, goes along through life with an 
almost absolute ignorance and indiffer- 
ence to some of the noblest treasures 
of his own literature. I am well ac- 
quainted with large numbers of Eng- 
lishmen and Englishwomen,  sup- 
posed to be adequately educated and 
always in the habit of reading books, 
who have never taken the slightest in- 
terest in some of the greatest poems 
and dramas the genius of England has 
yet produced. Every one we meet 
knows something of Shakespeare be- 
cause we all go to see certain of his 
plays enacted now and then at a 
theatre, and so we are led to talk 
about him and perhaps even to think 
about him, but I wonder what propor- 
tion of the cultivated audience who at- 
tend the first night of a Shakesperian 
performance at the Lyceum have any 
personal reason for knowing that in 
the dramas of the Shakesperian age, 
apart from Shakespeare’s own plays, 
England has a dramatic literature 
probably superior to that of any other 
country in the world if we leave out 
the country and the age of .Eschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides. 

It is no part of my task, however, to 
recommend a movement for the revival 
in England of some great forgotten 
English dramatists and poets; I am 
only concerned with the Gaelic revival 
which is going on in my own country 
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and among true lovers of literature 
here as well as there. I feel satisfied 
that any Englishman who pays atten- 
tion to the subject, and who makes 
himself acquainted even through the 
medium of translation with some of 
the works of genuine literary art be- 
queathed to us by the Irish language, 
will feel and will admit that he has 
gained something of unspeakable 
worth by the discovery. England, too, 
still owes a heavy debt to Ireland, 
quite apart from any question of po- 
litical legislation, for the manner in 
which during centuries she may be 
said to have banned and excommuni- 
cated every effort to keep alive the 
memories of that which had been for 
so long a time a living literature in 
Ireland. 

The Gaelic literature has peculiar- 
ities, qualities and charms which are 
not to be found in the literature of 
any other race. Study the classical 
works of Greece and Rome, of the 
Eastern world so far as we know any- 
thing about its classics, of England, of 
France, of Germany, and you will have 
left much undiscovered and untouched 
which you would not willingly miss if 
you have neglected to learn something 
about the classics of native Irish litera- 
ture. 

If the Gaelic League can thorough- 
ly arouse us all to a_e sense of 
what we have lost and are losing by 
our indifference to what the Irish lan- 
guage has done for us, we shall all 
find that a new world of wonder has 
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opened upon us of whose existence we 
had not in our former days the slight- 
est conception. So far as Ireland is 
concerned I do not think it is by any 
means too much to expect that those 
of the coming generations who have in- 
telligence and taste enough to make 
themselves acquainted with the litera- 
ture of England, France and Germany 
will as a matter of course make them- 
selves acquainted with the literature 
of their own country as well. Irish- 
men are as a rule rather quick at the 
learning of languages, and there must 
be something in the genius and con- 
struction of the language belonging to 
one’s own native country which ought 
to help him to a more easy mastery of 
it than if it were some absolutely for- 
eign tongue. Whether Irish is ever to 
become a familiarly spoken language 
in Ireland I do not venture to say, but 
I think the Irish revival movement 
will have accomplished a splendid suc- 
cess if it only succeeds in making in- 
telligent Irishmen and Irishwomen as 
well acquainted with the romance and 
the poetry of the language which was 
once the living tongue of their own 
country as they are vow expected to 
be with the romance and the poetry 
of England, France and Germany. 
Better to know it by translation than 
not to know it at all; better, much bet- 
ter still, to read it through the medium 
of its own Janguage; best of all for 
those who educate themselves to read 
and to speak the language of their own 
people. 
Justin McCarthy. 
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TWO WRITERS. 


Last Monday the news placards an- 
nounced the deaths of Sir Walter 
Besant and Mr. Robert Buchanan. It 
is not often that death mows down 
two such writers in one sweep, and 
there was probably not a literary man 
in London who was not solemnized by 
the news. It seemed strange, too, that 
these men, who, though near to 
each other by profession, were by tem- 
perament so far apart, should be thus 
bracketted. “Success and _ failure,” 
“kindliness and bitterness,” were the 
words one heard. Even stronger com- 
parisons were made between the two 
writers, who, both in their sixties, in 
one day lay dead. Reflection must 
soften such comparisons. The success 
and happiness of Sir Walter Besant 
and the comparative failure and un- 
happiness of Robert Buchanan are not 
explained by the crude application of 
copy-book maxims. Sir Walter Besant 
was universally known as one who 
loved his fellow men; Robert Buchan- 
an, with all his strife, was assuredly 
a wurm-hearted and unselfish man, 
profounmlly touched by and interested 
in the human lot. They differed in 
training and temperament. There 
was the greatest possible difference be- 
tween the well-balanced, rather profes- 
sional, correctness and benevolence of 
Sir Walter Besant and the alternating 
voleanie energy and Bohemian easy- 
goingness of Mr. Buchanan. In abili- 
ties Mr. Buchanan had the advantage. 
He was a far greater literary artist 
than Sir Walter Besant, and could do 
1 greater number of things, and do 
them better. He was concerned with 
deeper subjects, and he had learned 
life in the more thorough school of suf- 
fering. He studied life in the nude 
while Sir Walter Besant arranged its 
draperies. Partly because he lived 


deeper than his brother in letters he 
lived less happily. He was ill-organ- 
ized to weather the storms he raised; 
and as years went on, and the storms 
continued, he began to get the worst 
of the fight and to know bitter hours 
of defeat, perhaps of jealousy. One 
came to think of him with a special 
mingling of respect and pity, feeling 
that he was a right good fellow and a 
great nuisance. That his heart was 
really cankered by care and disap- 
pointment one cannot believe. His 
hatreds, though fierce, were not im- 
placable. It would be unjust to think 
so in face of his curious and sincere 
repentance of his attack on Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti in the famous article 
on “The Fleshy School of Poetry.” 
This diatribe in the “Contemporary 
lKieview” clouded and shortened Rosset- 
ti’s life. Buchanan recanted ten years 
later, and never ceased to recant, and 
to touch tenderly on Rossetti’s memory. 
To the poet he had maligned he dedi- 
eated his romance ealled “God and 
the Man,” inseribing it “To An Old 
Enemy.” In his other onslaughts on 
literary reputations Buchanan was, we 
think, far more fierce in action than in 
his after-reflections. Once when he 
had written a characteristically un- 
sparing attack on a literary woman, 
the present writer, speaking with him, 
was surprised to find how his contro- 
versial muscles had relaxed after the 
tension of attack, and how a disposi- 
tion to joke the matter down to its 
true proportions alone occupied his 
mind. 

Buchanan’s mind had to be interpret- 
ed to some extent by his early days 
of literary hardship. He was one of 
five young fellows who came up to 
London from Glasgow. Among these 
was William Black the novelist. 
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Another was David Gray, Buchanan's 
particular friend, a sensitive and con- 
sumptive poet who began the literary 
life by sleeping one night in the open 
air in Hyde Park, an eighteenth cen- 
tury proceeding that laid him on his 
death-bed in Buchanan's lodgings at 
No. 66, Stamford-street. Hither came 
Lord Houghton, Laurence Oliphant 
and others to whom the dying poet 
had become known. Left alone in 
London, Buchanan had a _ very hard 
time, mitigated by his youth. In after 
years he exclaimed on these days: 
“What did my isolation matter when 
I had all the gods in Greece for com- 
pany, to say nothing of the fays and 
trolls of Scottish Fairyland? Pallas 
and Aphrodite haunted that old gar- 
ret; and on Waterloo Bridge, night 
after night. I saw Selene and all her 
nymphs; and when my heart sank low, 
the Fairies of Scotland sang me lulla- 
bies! It was a happy time. Some- 
times, for a fortnight together, I never 
had a dinner—save, perhaps. on Sun- 
day, when the good-natured Hebe 
would bring me covertly a slice from 
the landlord’s joint. My favorite place 
of refreshment was the Caledonian 
Coffee House in Covent Garden. Here, 
for a few coppers, I could feast on 
coffee and muffins—muffins saturated 
with butter, and worthy of the gods! 
Then, issuing forth, full-fed, glowing, 
oleaginous, I would light my pipe and 
wander out into the lighted streets.” 
There are youths in northern towns 
to-day whose hearts would leap at the 
prospect of such a life with its miser- 
ies and chances. It is certain that an 
acquaintance with the hungry end of 
London life is an education if only it 
come early and not late. But it may 
leave an ineradicable feeling of home- 
lessness and restlessness, not to say an 
overdone wariness. It made Buchanan 
a militant Bohemian all his life. No 
one should attempt a judgment of Bu- 
chanan who has not read his early 
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“London Poems,” described by one 
critic as “Idylls of the gallows and the 
gutter, and songs of costermongers 
and their trulls.” The stories of “The 
Little Milliner,” “Nell,” and “Jane 
Lewson,” show how intimately Bu- 
chanan knew the lights and shades of 
everyday London life in the ‘sixties. 
In “The Little Milliner” he sets the 
bright young shop-girl against all that 
is dark and solitary in London life: 
Oft would she stand and watch with 
laughter sweet 
The Punch and Judy in the quiet 
street; 
Or look and listen while soft minuets 
Play’d the street organ with the 
marionettes. 


But in “Liz” the background is not so 
Mack as the future of the poor flower- 
girl, who dies on the morning of her 
child's birth, and discloses, as she talks 
to the parson, that even she had known 
a little happiness in her attic: 


' 
Yet, Parson, there were pleasures 
fresh and fair, 
To make the time pass happily up 
there: 
A steamboat going past upon the tide, 
A pigeon lighting on the roof close 
by, 
The sparrows teaching little ones to 
fly, 
The small white moving clouds, that 
we espied 
And thought were living, in the bit 
of sky— 
With sights like these right glad 
were Ned and I. 


It is hard to believe that the heart 
which broke into poetry for the mil- 
liner and the flower-girl, and Barbara 
ray and her dwarf lover, and Kitty 
Kemble, gay in her youth, “The bright- 
est wonder human eye could see In 
good old Comedy,” and then “A worn 
and wanton woman, not yet sage Nor 
wearied out, tho’ sixty years of age,” 
ever grew very morose or deeply vin- 
dictive. In “The City Asleep” we have 
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a reflective poem on London and its 
river: 


Each day with sounds of strife and 
death 
The waters rise and call; 
Each midnight, conquer’d by God’s 
breath, 
To this dead calm they fall. 


Out of His heart the fountains flow, 
The brook, the running river, 

He marks them strangely come and go, 
For ever and for ever. 


Till darker, deeper, one by one, 
After a weary quest, 

They, from the light of moon and sun, 
Flow back, into His breast. 


Love, hold my hand! be of good cheer! 


For His would be the cost, 
If, out of all the waters here, 
One little drop were lost, 


Heaven’s eyes above the waters dumb 
Innumerably yearn; 

Qut of His heart each drop hath come, 
And thither must return. 


Here we have sight of Buchanan’s 
creed of pity, his passionate belief in 
human love as the anchor of life. Un- 
fortunately, such feelings did not pre- 
vent him from making Sunday morn- 
ing a terror to his foes and bugbears 
in a weekly newspaper. Against the 
creed and convictions of Buchanan, 
wrought out of his heart by the stress 
of life, we can put nothing of the like 
character from Sir Walter Besant’s 
writings. The conditions of his life 
were different. He was organ- 
ized for prosperity. His love of hu- 
manity was that of a superior man in 
the crowd who rejoiced to lead and 
direct and arrange according to his 
ability. His cheerful, if rather peda- 
gocuish, “Come along with me!” was 
willingly heard and obeyed. He of- 
fered kindly, masterful guidance to 
rather ordinary minds. His own mind 
was somewhat ordinary, though very 
strong and well furnished. His genius 
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was social, and a little coarse of grain. 
He had, one thinks, few moods or 
feelings which embarrassed him with 
his readers, or divided them. His prac- 
tical English heartiness and love of 
order and freedom were recognized at 
once, and they inspired confidence. 
His attitude to literature, though it is- 
sued in perplexed discussions, was per- 
fectly simple and almost “City.” It is 
interesting, indeed, to compare it with 
Buchanan’s. After full experience of 
the literary life each of these men ex- 
pressed himself on its conditions and 
chances. 

Sir Walter Besant wrote in his “Pen 
and the Book,” a guide to young 
writers: 


The Literary Life may be, I am 
firmly convinced, in spite of many 
dangers and drawbacks, by far the 
happiest life that the Lord has permit- 
ted mortal man to enjoy. I say this 
with the greatest confidence, and after 
considering the history of all these lit- 
erary men—living and dead—whom I 
have known and of whom I have read. 


Buchanan wrote at the age of fifty- 
two: 


For complete literary success among 
contemporaries it is imperative that a 
man should either have no real opin- 
ions, or be able to conceal such as he 
possesses, that he should have one eye 
on the market and the other on the 
public journals, that he should humbug 
himself into the delusion that book- 
writing is the highest work in the uni- 
verse, and that he should regulate his 
likes and dislikes by one law, that of 
expediency. If his nature is in arms 
against anything that is rotten in so- 
ciety or in literature itself he must be 
silent. Above all, he must lay this 
solemn truth to heart, that when the 
world speaks well of him, the world 
will demand the price of praise, and 
that price will possibly be his living 
soul. 


We will draw no contrast between 
Sir Walter Besant and Robert Bu- 
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chanan’s attitude to London, though 
this would not be an unserviceable 
task. It would help to define Sir Wal- 
ter Besant’s curiously effective yet cu- 
riously incomplete report of London 
life. The success of his London 
books was deserved and easy to un- 
derstand. Your plain Englishman 
likes his history well cooked and 
served. History as Shakespeare re- 
lated it, simple and certain, is what he 
wants. Doubts and _ qualifications 
which break the cataract-fall of a roll- 
ing and picturesque paragraph he does 
not want. Sir Walter Besant handled 
London in the style of a very genial 
and clever schoolmaster whose speci- 
alty it was to make his lessons inter- 
esting. He brought the tit-bits and 
trappings of history to the front. He 
made his readers feel that if they had 
lived four hundred years ago they 
would have lived like that. He raised 
no difficulties, or raised them only to 
confirm his readers in their pious opin- 
ion that they were a nuisance, and had 
better be disregarded for the sake of 
the picture. To readers of any scholar- 
ship his London books were irritating 
in more ways than one. His magis- 
terial neglect to quote authorities for 
his highly fused and sometimes sus- 
piciously ornamental statements was 
not to their liking. His books were 
excellent panoramas, but he never in- 
vited you to go behind the scenes. 
Perhaps there was not always room, 
as when he describes in his “South 
London” the trading life of Thorney, 
with its “long processions of caravans 
of merchants with merchandise car- 
ried by slaves—the most valuable part 
of their merchandise—and by pack- 
horses and mules,” having previously 
assured us (quite correctly) that “no 
fragment of fact or tradition” exists 
which would enable us to inquire into 
the origin or development of the trade 
of Thorney. But Sir Walter Besant 
was passionately fond of civic prog- 
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ress, and where he could not trace it 
he was eager to imagine it. It was 
probably his delight in the idea of civic 
developments to come that led him to 
exaggerate the civic and social back- 
wardness both of South London and 
East London. Exaggeration subtly in- 
forms all his topographical work, itself 
not subtle at all, but cheerfully, effect- 
ively and compellingly interesting. 
His style was very helpful to his mat- 
ter; its friendly and laborious lucidity 
bringing home the points and pictures 
which he had selected. But it must be 
suid that his London books, often and 
justly pronounced as _ interesting as 
novels, were eminently suitable for 
novel readers who desired to receive 
vivid impressions and make an end, 
rather than for more inquiring minds 
that desired to find a door to further 
study. Nor did they offer to the one 
class of reader, or to the other, a 
varied fare. The kindly pedagogic 
mind and manner were always there, 
forging strongly ahead. 

It is curiously unimportant to dis- 
tinguish between Sir Walter Besant's 
topographies and novels. Both are 
thoroughly orderly and wholesome, 
and were produced in much the same 
spirit of research, organization and 
calculation. When writing a novel he 
would have a big card on his desk on 
which were written the names and re- 
lationships of all his characters, and 
synopses of chapters and _ scenes. 
From his novels one might extract a 
great deal of the matter which he 
afterwards drew together in his Lon- 
don books. 

While recognizing the rightness of 
Sir Walter Besant’s efforts to improve 
the author's relations to publishers, 
and accepting the value-for-money 
principle which he held so dear, we 
think that his view of literature was 
too professional; and that in his very 
eagerness to secure the dignity of let- 
ters he was, to some extent, defeating 
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his own aims. Neither by his writings 
nor in his practical literary life did 
Sir Walter Besant add to the romance 
of letters; but he was in harmony 
with his age in bringing commercial 
common sense to bear on the literary 
life, and in seeking to widen the por- 
tals which lead to it. All his own 
work was sound, and nearly all of it 


had a high market value; and this 
gave him authority with younger 
The Academy. 
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writers, to whom his genuine kindli- 
ness and optimist views were a great 
encouragement. His death leaves a 
gap in the organized literary life of 
London which will not soon be filled, 
or filled so worthily. No such gap is 
created by the death of Robert Bu- 
chanan; but in the world of ideas, and 
in the literature of sincere but vexed 
spirits, his vacant place is very notice- 
able. 





THE NEWLY DISCOVERED MAMMAL. 


What Sir Harry Johnston thought to 
be probably a new zebra living in the 
Congo forests has proved to be a new 
mammal indeed, but neither the Equus 
Johnstoni, which it was provisionally 
named, nor a horse of any kind or sort. 
it is an absolutely new type of exist- 
ing animal, so far as can be judged 
from the skin and two skulls which a 
courteous Swedish officer, Mr. K. 
Erikssen, Commandant of the Congo 
State Fort of Mbeni, has sent to the 
Administrator of British Central Af- 
rica. Not long ago explorers in the far 
southern Cordilleras of Patagonia 
found the recent remains of the great 
ground sloth, which was believed to be 
extinct. But this is an even more sug- 
gestive fact, for it is now certain that 
an absolutely unknown creature, of 
large size, and probably the only rep- 
resentative of a prehistoric race of 
mammals, survives in some numbers 
in what is now a part of the British 
Empire. The existence of an unknown 
elephant or rhinoceros or wild camel 
ir some untrodden part of earth would 
be an interesting but not an unexpect- 
ed discovery. When the gorilla was 
once more found by Du Chaillu, three 
centuries after Andrew Battell, the 
sailor of Leigh, had described those he 
had seen during his captivity among 
the West African Portuguese, curiosity 


and interest centred in the size and 
mental characteristics of the giant ape, 
but it was only one of a known class, 
and gave no fresh view as to the limits 
of animal form on the globe to-day, or 
hint as to the actual color and shape 
of creatures now vanished from our 
planet. The new mammal does this. 
It is a living representative of a lost 
form. It may, for all we know, have 
habits unlike those of any existing 
creature. Its color is strange, and its 
markings unlike those of the animals 
of to-day, inverting the usual distribu- 
tion of tints. All large existing wild 
animals are lighter below than above. 
Nearly all, except the zebra and tiger, 
are of sober colors. This beast is 
painted with gaudy hues, and striped 
below and not above. Every other 
creature which bears true horns has 
either two or four. The giraffe alone 
has the rudiments of three. The new 
mammal has also the rudiments of 
three horn cores. Monday’s “Times” 
gives a detailed account of the extra- 
ordinary coloring of this prehistoric 
beast. It is as large as a wild horse, 
cloven-footed and a ruminant. The 
head is large, the muzzle tapering, the 


cheeks white, the muzzle brown. This 
suggests the coloring of one of the 
larger African antelopes. But the 


whole forehead is scarlet-red, which 
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narrows into a thin black line down might not exist. 


to the nostrils. A scarlet-painted mam- 
mal as large as a horse is novel 
enough; but this is carried out by a 
general mass of dark brown, painting 
the ears, neck, shoulders, belly and 
back. This brown is so tinted with red 
as to appear almost crimson in some 
lights. Proceeding with this recon- 
struction, we have now a brown beast, 
with asses’ ears, a scarlet forehead 
and white cheeks. There remain the 
hind-quarters (the most conspicuous 
part in most quadrupeds) and the legs. 
The hind-quarters and the hind-legs 
down to the hocks, are striped with 
purplish black, white and pale orange. 
The proportions are something like 
those of a horse, and the outline that 
of a tapir. It is believed to live upon 
leaves, which accounts for its inhabit- 
ing the great forest and not the grass 
plains, which, if the new beast had 
been a horse as was conjectured, it 
would certainly have done. No paint- 
er’s fancy has ever pictured such a 
beast, though the imaginary accounts 
of zebras circulated by the Jesuit 
Tuchard in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century credit them with gor- 
geous coloring. “As for the wild asses,” 
he wrote, “they are of all colors. They 
have a long blue stripe that reaches 
from head to tail, the body being like 
that of a horse, full of broad streaks, 
all very lively, blue, yellow, green, 
black and white.” But even he did 
not give them a bright-red forehead. 
The history of the discovery is on 
lines true to the general character of 
successful searches in the past for the 
unknown, of which, at the same time, 
report and rumor have given some in- 
dications. These successful quests 
always presuppose the existence of the 
object, and the realization of an idea. 
They are utterly unlike such treasures- 
trove as Cook and Banks stumbled 
upon when roving the seas seeking for 
continents or islands which might or 
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When Columbus dis- 
covered the West Indies and the South 
American coast he was following up 
a preconceived train of ideas. He 
found what he expected to find, and 
wrote home that he could hear the 
sparrows and nightingales singing like 
they did in Castile. When Cook and 
Banks saw the first kangaroos in Aus- 
tralia they realized at once that they 
had fallen by pure chance on an utterly 
new fauna, creatures never conceived 
to exist. Sir Harry Johnston's actual 
discovery falls midway between that 
of the Australian marsupials and Pre- 
jvalski’s capture of the wild camel in 
the desert of Dsungaria. It is not a 
form never before thought of. because 
such creatures were known to have ex- 
isted in a prehistoric era. But it has 
the positive novelty of never having 
been imagined to be possible in the 
present world, while its coloring was 
never guessed at from the evidence 
of the bones of its remote ancestors. 
The first end of the clue which Sir 
Harry Johnston followed was picked 
up by Mr. Stanley, who heard rumors 
of this horse-like creature in the Congo 
forests. No one who tries to form 
from the maps some idea of the vast- 
ness of these regions of tropical 
woods can wonder that he did not see 
it. He mentioned the belief to Sir 
Harry Johnston, who was on friendly 
terms with those intelligent little 
hunters, the pigmies of West Central 
Africa. The chain of inquiries, from 
the late Member for Lambeth to the 
Special Commissioner for Uganda, 
from the Commissioner to the knowing 
little dwarfs, from the dwarfs to the 
Congo State officers, ran the trail 
home to the Belgian outposts on the 
upper waters of the great rivers. They 
confirmed the story, and said that 
their men caught and ate the animals, 
and wore the gaily striped skin. Some 
striped portions of this were obtained, 
and were naturally set down as the 
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skin of a kind of zebra, used for the 
savage soldiers’ uniforms, as the skin 
of the leopard or bear is for the trap- 
pings of our Guards and troopers. 
The receipt of the entire skin and 
skulls has given to this surmise a 
complete, positive and surprising con- 
tradiction. A glance at the recent 
maps of this little-known region shows 
where this unnamed survivor of the 
ancient world still has its being, and 
accounts for our absolute ignorance of 
its existence. The frontier posts of 
Fort Mbeni and the Mboga corner of 
our Uganda Protectorate, where it is 
also said to exist, are, in the first place, 
absolutely in the heart of Africa. 
They are almost on the Equator, west 
of Victoria Nyanza, but so far removed 
from the civilizing medium even of a 
great Central African lake that they 
have lain isolated in the uttermost 
darkness of the old Dark Continent as 
completely as if they were in the Ant- 
arctic circle. Looking at a first-class 
German map published in 1873, we see 
ov this line of latitude, and for hun- 
dreds of miles on either side, one great 
blank nearly as large as the whole of 
European Russia, on which there are 
the names of only three conjectural 
tributaries of the Congo, and the broad 
black line marked Equator. Even the 
Great Lake’s shore is only dotted in 
guesswork. Since then this unknown 
land has been little penetrated and 
never properly explored. We have 
found there the strangest race of men 
ever yet discovered—the forest dwarfs, 
a large and numerous race, not a mere 
tribe; we have now found a survivor 
of the prehistoric beasts; and who 
shall say what will be the next addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the still liv- 
ing races of the world, man or beast, 
from this rankly overgrown, sun- 
heated, river-pervaded land? Possibly 
a new and monstrous ape. The “miss- 
ing link,” which present explorers 


hope to find in Java, may be found 
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feeding in the same forests as this 
descendant of the sivatherium. No 
one knows what may be the fauna 
haunting the forests of the Mountains 
of the Moon, which, veiled in their 
cover of impenetrable cloud by day, 
and only seen by the light of the moon 
on their snows, skirted by eternal for- 
ests, and beyond and above them by 
the fringe of gigantic heather, 60 feet 
high, may, for all we know, be the 
haunt of some gigantic bird. a modern 
roc or dodo, or browsed by some mon- 
strous goat or ovibos or African bison, 
whose natural enemy still survives to 
prey upon them in the form of a cave- 
bear or sabre-toothed lion or tiger. 

But-.the public interest aroused by 
the discovery should at once take the 
practical form of issuing orders for 
the preservation of any of the crea- 
tures left in West Uganda. King Leo- 
pold is a signatory of the Convention 
to preserve African mammals, but he 
is not credited with any great interest 
in any form of fauna not immediately 
conducive to business. The protection 
of the creatures in the Congo State 
must depend on the sense and intelli- 
gence of the Belgian officers. It is not 
probable that the creature is a com- 
mon one anywhere. Only two dis- 
tantly connected animals now survive 
—the giraffe and the prong-horn ante- 
lope. Anciently there were, so far as 
is known, only two others, called 
respectively and stupidly the siva- 
therium and the helladotherium, be- 
cause the remains were found in the 
Sivalik Hills and in Greece. In the 
former, though the bones of countless 
other animals were found in the im- 
Iwense natural graveyard under the 
Himalaya, the remains of this creature 
were rare, and the second is still 
rarer. The existing form is probably 
not an animal which lives in troops 
like the antelope, but a_ semi-soli- 
tary leaf-browsing creature like the 
1n00se. 








